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THE COMING SESSION. 


to Ministers have wisely kept a secret which the 
country has not been unduly eager to discover. The 
revelations of the QuEEN’s Speech, on Tuesday, will be new, 
although it may be hoped that they will not be startling. 
The newspaper report will be opened with the gentle curiosity 
which welcomes a fresh number of a, moderately popular 
serial story. It will be interesting to ascertain which series 
of adventures will be carried on, and whether all the prin- 
cipal characters are to take part in the action. The develop- 
ment of the financial plot will necessarily occupy a part of 
the chapter, and the Bankruptcy episode will probably be 
brought to a conclusion. If general opinion is consulted, the 
old Reform device will for once be omitted. Lord Jonn 
Russett may be far more effectively introduced in his 
character of Foreign Minister. The editor of the rival 
periodical across the water takes an unfair advantage by 
issuing his thrilling melodrama on the preceding day. An 
Imperial Speech may contain prophecies of peace and of war, 
or it may relax or tighten the chains of domestic despotism ; 
but the humbler programme of an English Government is 
limited by the necessity of obtaining for every measure 
which is proposed the sanction of Parliament and of the 
country. Experience has shown that, in a community of 
politicians, official surprises are unprofitable exercises of in- 
genuity. Two or three hundred members of both Houses, 
and some thousands of persons out of doors, are as competent 
as the Ministers themselves to determine the proper course 
of policy and legislation. The public opinion which they 
create and represent cannot safely be overruled or neglected ; 
and it is only when their judgment is divided or doubtful 
that the Government can assume the power of decision. 

There is an exceptional opportunity for the display of 
self-will and caprice in the most practical department of the 
public service. The House of Commons has indeed a veto 
on all financial proposals, but the rejection of any article in 
the Budget involves the necessity of providing a substitute. 
The national books must be balanced, and the CHANCELLOR 
of the ExcrEqurr alone has the means of ascertaining the 
liabilities, and of providing funds to meet them. The only 
effectual mode of correcting the errors into which he may 
fall consists in requesting him to make room for a successor, 
and even if the House of Commons is inclined to dispense 
with his services, the probable etfect of his resignation on 
the position of his colleagues must be taken into conside- 
ration. Profound distrust of Mr. Guapstonr is unluckily 
compatible with a belief that he would be _ill exchanged for 
Mr. Disragti, and it is still more certain that, in the 
present state of Europe, the conduct of foreign affairs cannot 
safely be entrusted to Lord Matmrssury. <A policy which 
ran counter to the sympathies of the nation would produce 
dangerous irritation at home and contemptuous misunder- 
standing abroad. Lord Patmerston will probably be able 
to preserve neutrality, because he will not be suspected of 
connivance at reaction ; but the party which has uniformly 
deprecated the success of the Italian movement might be 
forced, in the event of a Continental war, to disavow its 
Absolutist propensities by active interference in support of 
the popular cause. It happens that the Minister whose 
presence in the Cabinet constitutes its principal danger has, 
for the present, adopted the liberal view of foreign politics, 
and consequently the well-wishers of the Government desire 
the conversion rather than the punishment of the suspected 
economical schismatic. 

Notwithstanding the experience of the last session, it is by 
no means impossible that Mr. GLADSTONE may be content to 
produce a reasonable and unambitious Budget. The love of 
paradox sometimes assumes the form of unexpected common- 
place, like a dancer subsiding from an incredible pirouette 


into the first position. In 1860, when the receipts nearly 
balanced the estimates, proposal to let well alone would 
have been too simple and satisfactory, but there might be a 
pleasure in disappointing on this occasion the general fear of 
some new disturbance of taxation. No orator would be so 
eloquent as Mr. Guapstone in denouncing the folly of inno- 
vation, and in demonstrating the tendency of all permanent 
fiscal systems to an equal adjustment of pressure. Having 
on former occasions condemned every tax in turn with im- 
partial vehemence, he might advantageously vary his theme 
by an apology which would include the Income-tax and the 
Paper-duty. A more reliable security against an eccentric 
Budget is to be found in the interests and responsibilities of 
the rest of the Ministers. A year ago, Mr. GLADSTONE was 
closely allied with Lord Patmerston and Lord Jonn 
RussExt in support of the French alliance, and he retained 
the reputation as a financier which he had fairly earned 
under Lord ABERDEEN. Having since forfeited his character 
for prudence, sagacity, and moderation, he is fortunately no 
longer in a position to overrule reluctant colleagues. It cannot 
be supposed that, for the sake of retaining his assistance, 
Lord Patmerston and Lord Hersert will consent to dis- 
arm the country, or that Sir CornewaLt Lewis and Sir 
Cuartes Woop will either assent to a deficit or sanction 
an increase of Income-tax for the benefit of penny news- 
papers. The joint responsibility of Ministers has the effect 
of crushing many rash projects without the risk and uncer- 
tainty of Parliamentary discussion. Few observant poli- 
ticians would have been surprised by a disruption of the 
Cabinet on the eve of the session. As it appears that 
any differences which may have arisen have been reconciled 
or suppressed, it may be inferred that the CHanceLtor of the 
ExcuEquer has submitted to the remonstrances of his col- 
leagues. The enlightened and patriotic design of making 
taxation as troublesome as possible will scarcely have 
received the support of a Cabinet which does not court 
unpopularity. There is little hope of an early reduction in 
the rate of Income-tax, but the burden will probably not 
be increased at present. The circumstances of the country 
scarcely allow of any repeal of duties, but if a diminution — 
is practicable, tea and sugar have the first claim to the con- 
sideration of the House of Commons. The excise on paper, 
though it is undoubtedly injurious to a useful branch of 
industry, must yield precedence to taxes on the great articles 
of consumption. A reduced duty on tea might produce in 
a few years an equal amount of revenue, while the aboli- 
tion of a tax involving a total loss to the Exchequer only 
finds an indirect compensation in the improvement of trade. 

General legislation is less urgent and indispensable than 
finance, nor is it possible, in the absence of official intimations, 
to anticipate the business of the session. Debates on foreign 
policy may perhaps be frequent and indispensable, but for 
the present they would be as vague and purposeless as the 
references which have been made to the same topics in the 
dreary speeches lately addressed by members to their con- 
stituents. Of a Reform Bill it can only be said with cer- 
tainty that it will be or will not be, as the persistency of Lord 
Joun RusskEtt or the repugnance of his colleagues may have 
ultimately prevailed. In the meantime, it is not worth while 
to indulge in conditional speculations on a hypothetical annoy- 
ance. No other measure is likely to endanger the position 
of the Ministry; yet a change of Government is one 
of the possible contingencies of the session. The Oppo- 
sition, numbering nearly half the House, may achieve 
some casual triumph, notwithstanding the blundering 
tactics of its leader. Mr. Horsman is still implacable, and 
Mr. Brtcur is only allied with two or three members of the 
Cabinet. Yet the country by no means desires a change of 
Ministry, and a Government has often been preserved from 
division by the strength and pressure of its opponents. The 
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responsibility of a Ministerial crisis would rest with the 
members of the Cabinet. Union and firmness on the part of 
the majority will probably suppress internal dissidence and 
obviate the risk of gross political blunders. Wanton changes, 
diplomatic caprices, or financial eccentricities, would be justly 
punished by the loss of office. 


NEGROES IN SLAVERY. 


_e is no doubt that one expectation which had been 
pretty confidently entertained respecting the seceding 
American States has been as yet disappointed. The planters 
have betrayed no sort of fear of their slaves, and do not 
seem to have even taken the chances of servile insurrection 
into account in calculating the prospects of their movement. 
A contrary impression had certainly prevailed, not only in 
this country, in which the dangers of a society based on 
slavery are very greatly exaggerated, but even in the 
Northern States, which are sufficiently near the region of 
slave labour to understand it better than we do. The 
irruption of Jonny Brown into Virginia shows what were the 
hopes of the extreme Northern Abolitionists ; while, on the 
other hand, President BucHanan, the intimate political ally 
of the slaveholders, disclosed his ideas of their position by 
dwelling on the perils to which the life and honour of the 
white planter were exposed by the notions diffused among 
the negroes through the agitation of the Slave question 
in the North. Not a shadow of a feeling which, if it existed, 
would be an overpowering terror, can be detected in the 
debates and publications of the Southerners. A few letters 
from South Carolina have found their way ‘into the New 
York journals, in which the horrors of a planter’s situation 
are graphically delineated ; but, even if these letters are 
genuine, it is remarkable that they profess to have been 
written by natives of the North—chiefly ladies—who are 
new to a Southern life. The pure Southerners seem, on the 
contrary, relieved rather than otherwise by a state of things 
which enables them to clear their country of Northern tra- 
vellers and denizens. It is worth consideration that what 
they fear seems not to be the negroes as they are, but the 
negroes as they might be, if placed in contact with the white 
citizen of the Northern States. 

The character developed by the negro after prolonged and 
close contiguity with the civilization of white races ought 
not to be collected from any one set of authorities. Itis not 
enough to take the testimony of the advocates of slavery, who 
depict him as little better than a brute beast, or that of 
Abolitionists of the Uncle Tom stamp, who paint him as rather 
lower than the angels. The missionaries of our West India 
Islands, who declare that the progress of the negro since 
emancipation is marvellous, are, if listened to solely, equally 
untrustworthy with the Jamaica planters, who insist that he 
has not improved at all. The conclusion which reconciles all 
the conflicting evidence is that the character of the coloured 
race is one of astonishing plasticity. The transported African 
moulds himself exactly to his circumstances. Mr. ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE assures us that the different nationalities which 
occupy the West India islands have each their special form of 
negro. A coloured man from the Spanish islands is a perfect 
Spaniard, dignified and listless ; from the French islands he has 
the ease and spirits of # Frenchman ; and again, according to 
the place of his birth, he isa Dutchman ora Dane. In 
Jamaica or Barbadoes he is slowly acquiring the more com- 
plex idiosyncrasy of an Englishman, and it is natural that 
the view taken of him should differ with the light in which 
he is looked at. The missionary, who sees how much 
capacity he has developed, will have it that he is a civilized 
man already ; the planter, who observes how many barbarous 
vices he still retains, is sure that he is only a varnished 
savage. It is certain that the truth lies between the ex- 
tremes, and that the culture of the coloured man in the 
West Indies is more than simious mockery, but much 
less than civilization. Nor can_it be doubted that the 
characteristic which distinguishes him there attaches 
itself to his enslaved kindred in the Southern States. 
Doubtless the field-negro of the cotton plantations takes 
his character from his situation, and hence there is an 
obvious consistency in the security and the fears of the 
slaveowners. From the slave, left to himself, they fear 
nothing. He is either encouraged to lend himself to all 
servile debasement, or, if he is permitted to indulge in 
religious exercises, the highest form of obligation kept before 
him is the duty of obedience to his owner. We may be 


perfectly sure that, whatever his champions in other 
countries may maintain, he himself does thoroughly believe 
in his own natural aptitude for slavery. But the planter, 
who knows this, knows also that the negro’s ideas are capable 
of being completely altered by contact with white men from 
the North, and even by the knowledge that white men in 
other States are taking another view of his situation from 
that to which he is accustomed, It is a real relief to the 
slaveholders to have acquired the privilege, not only of 
hanging suspected Abolitionists, but of banishing the whole 
race of Northerners. 

The Englishmen who seem to believe that each successive 
mail will bring news of a negro insurrection are probably 
ignorant how excessively artificial is the economical condition 
of the Southern States, We called attention last week to 
the fact that the Southern half of the Union had long since 
ceased to produce food for its own sustenance ; and, of course, 
this dependence on Northern growers, if it augurs ill for the 
success of the South in a prolonged contest, is a considerable 
security against an outbreak of the negroes. There is not a 
more helpless group of beings on the earth than the slaves of 
a cotton plantation. Their allowance of corn and pork, as 
Mr. Otmstep informs us, is doled out to them week by week ; 
and, if it were refused fora single week, there is nothing left 
for them but to perish of starvation. What is a body of insur- 


rectionary negroes, large enough to produce any appreciable ~ 


effect, to do for the means of subsistence? The food on which 
they live is not produced on the soil which they till, but is 
conveyed from a distance by a highly artificial commercial 
machinery, which twenty-four hours of general revolt would 
necessarily bring to a standstill. The Southern States, it 
must be remembered, have not a completely tropical vegeta- 
tion. Generous as is their soil, it requires considerable 
labour to make it yield its fruits, and, unlike that of the 
West Indian Islands, it offers no natural produce by which 
life can be supported. The revolt of the slaves in Hayti, and 
the struggle long maintained by large bodies of marooning 
negroes in the English West Indies, were only possible be- 
cause food could be gathered from the trees, or procured in 
an incredibly short space of time by the mere scratching of 
the ground. The Southern planter, in short, commands the 
negro by the same influence which prevents a tamed animal 
from escaping from its keeper. e alone can supply the 
food which it has forgotten the way of obtaining. 

Even in the event of a civil war, the Southern planters 
would probably have little cause to fear that solicitations to 
revolt would be addressed to their slaves. Had they, 
indeed, been engaged in a war with any European Power, it 
might have been different. It is said that, if the contest of 
1813 had continued longer, it was intended by the British 
commanders to form brigades of escaped slaves ; andwe have 
ourselves seen in military treatises speculations on the pro- 
bable effects of leading the black West India regiments to an 
attack on New Orleans or Charleston. Since the spread of 
anti-slavery feeling in Europe, there would be less hesitation 
than there was forty years ago in taking advantage of what 
has always been regarded as the especial weakness of the 
United States; nor would a European belligerent be in- 
fluenced by the arguments of one or two American Pub- 
licists, who insist that provocations to servile war are 
forbidden by the law of nations, and might lawfully be 
encountered by every measure of retribution which can 
be tried against a piratical enemy. But the reprobation 
of Jonn Brown's attempt was too hearty and too 
universal to leave any doubt of the horror which the 
very idea of a negro revolt excites at present in Northern 
minds, It would be very long before the feeling of brother- 
hood among Americans was sufficiently weakened for the 
North to be tempted into allying itself with the Southern 
slaves, Such an extremity could only be the last result of 
a prolonged contest, in which the hatred produced by years 
of bloodshed had overpowered every other emotion. There 
is, however, another sense in which the negroes would be the 
most valuable allies of the North. It is not the insurrection 
of the negroes, but the dead weight of a slave-population 
shackling all their operations, which the Southerners would 
really have to dread, The first necessity for the South is to 
provide food for its slaves; and the more elaborate the 
machinery by which this provision is secured in time of peace, 
the more crushing would be the difficulty of obtaining it in 
time of war. It is one of the disadvantages of teaching men 
to consider themselves as animals, that they sometimes take 
you at your word, and die off without one struggle for life. 
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M.P.’S ON THE PLATFORM. 


R. MILNES, at -Pontefract, and Mr. Rovpett, at 
Lambeth, have delivered the last speeches of the 
season on the history of 1860. Next week will, after a 
long fast from novelty, at least produce something to talk 
about. The repetitions of ingenious orators furnish the 
best proof that no political agitation prevails in any class of 
the community ; for it is not about the foreign events of a 
former year that malcontents or eager Reformers declaim on 
the eve of a Parliamentary session. Mr. Mu.yes, indeed, 
addressing a Mechanics’ Institute, probably kept in view 
the didactic purpose of connecting recent events with the 
general progress of history. Mr. Rovupett, confining him- 
self to the ordinary summary of occurrences at home and 
abroad, furnished, in his fluent and unobjectionable oration, 
an anticipatory answer to the discontented constituent who 
complained of his habitual silence in the House of Commons. 
The art of saying again what has been said twenty times 
before is not deserving of encouragement as a Parliamentary 
accomplishment. Except in amusing a certain number of 
Lambeth electors, no conceivable purpose could be served 
by a regret for the loss of Lord Joun Russext’s Reform 
Bill, or by an approval of GarrBaLpi’s exploits and of Lord 
PaLMERSTON’s neutrality. Having shown that he can say 
on occasion whatever is usual and proper, Mr. RoupEty cannot 
do better than prosecute the apprenticeship of silence from 
which he may hereafter emerge as an experienced and elo- 
quent politician. As he forcibly observes, the House would 
scarcely tolerate two Mr. WitiAms’s from one borough, nor 
is the metropolis otherwise insufficiently vocal in Parliament. 
Mr. Epwin James and Mr. Ayrton speak as much as the col- 
lective members for fourteen or fifteen ordinary counties ; 
and Mr. Layarp is by no means likely to discharge his func- 
tions in silence. Mr. Rourett, although he swallows all the 
ordinary pledges, may very possibly have sufficient intelli- 
gence to despise some of his own professions, and the reserve 
which he has hitherto practised is creditable to his sense and 
good taste. The meeting in Lambeth was only distinguished 
from other assemblies of the same kind by its unusual lateness, 
and by Mr. Rovrett’s odd apology in answer to a whimsical 
complaint. In “rendering an account of their stewardship ” 
members must say something, and if they have nothing to 
record of their own conduct, an account of GARIBALDI's stew- 
ardship, or even of Mr. Bucnanan’s malversation of office, is 
not ill adapted to serve the turn. 
Notwithstanding his undoubted desire for political and 
constitutional changes, Mr. Bricut finds it equally difficult 
to say anything original or striking. The most malignant 
sophisms become dull when they are too often repeated. 
There was something startling in the first assertion that the 
army and navy were chiefly kept up for the benefit of aris- 
tocratic officers by the Parliamentary votes of their relatives, 
but after innumerable refutations, the statement is only irri- 
tating from the reckless pertinacity which it exemplifies. 
Mr. Bricut implies a falsehood when he propounds the 
truism that it is for statesmen and civilians to ascertain the 
military wants of the country, and for soldiers merely to 
satisfy the legitimate requisitions of the State. It is utterly 
untrue that the army practically determines its own numbers 
or the cost of its establishments, nor have the officers of either 
service any direct interest in the greater part of the recent 
additions to the military and naval expenditure. Mr. 
Brigut cannot but be aware that the vast outlay which he 
deprecates has been chiefly incurred in improvements of 
artillery and in the material reconstruction of the navy. 
The sons of peers are not in the habit of working as arti- 
ficers in the dockyards, or of carrying out private contracts 
for bomb-proof vessels. ‘The bounties and increased allow- 
ances of the navy fall exclusively to the share of the seamen, 
and the total addition to the number of officers is insignifi- 
cant, while not a shilling has been added to their pay. It is 
certainly a striking and unsatisfactory circumstance that the 
naval and military expenditure of 1860 should have exceeded 
by 22,000,000/. the corresponding estimates of 1834 ; but it 
would probably be found, on investigation, that the classes 
denounced by Mr. Bricut now receive less than at the time 
when the army and navy were at their lowest state. Extra- 
vagance in foundries and dockyards is as unjustifiable as 
aristocratic jobbery ; but the motives and excuses of the two 
kinds of maladministration are wholly different. There is 
scandalous unfairness in confounding the wages of mechanics 
with the pay or pensions of favoured officers. 
Mr. Bricut protests that he cannot waste his time in dis- 


cussing paltry items of expenditure when Parliament neglects 
his general warnings against extravagance ; but he might at 
least dissect the accounts so far as to distinguish between 
the cost of materials, the pay of workmen, the wages of sea- 
men and of soldiers, and, lastly, the corrupt gains which he 
attributes to well-born officers. If he could point out a 
system of jobbery, other members would be ready to follow 
up the details of any particular charge. At present, he has 
the audacity to accuse the majority of the House of Com- 
mons of maintaining large naval and military establishments 
for the very purpose of increasing the national expenditure. 
With the true instinct of a rhetorical demagogue, he dwells 
on the gross amount of the revenue in preference to entering 
on the details of its application ; and he varies his illustra- 
tions of its magnitude with the tiresome dexterity of a vil- 
lage lecturer on astronomy. The diameter of the earth’s 
orbit or the distance of the sun is often expressed in 
terms of comparison which are even more bewildering 
than the simple figures which represent the mileage. 
A cannon-ball would take such a time in travelling from 
thesun. A ray of light may be 1000 years in coming from 
a certain fixed star. The English revenue might be made 
almost as monstrous if it were reduced to farthings ; and 
according to Mr. Bricut, it equals the produce of the Lan- 
cashire cotton trade or the earnings of a million of farm 
labourers. In the same manner O’ConNELL used to assure 
Irish mobs, and sometimes with truth, that they were as nu- 
merous as the armies which fought at Waterloo. The state- 
ment in both cases was irrelevant and utterly barren, but it 
seemed to convey an impression either that a rabble was a 
match for an army, or that an extravagant fiscal injustice 
was perpetrated. The State must spend for public purposes 
whatever is required for the public benefit and safety, with- 
out regard to arbitrary equations between two wholly uncon- 
nected magnitudes. The poet boasted that in the golden age of 
Rome, private fortunes were small and the Treasury rich :— 
Privatus illis census erat brevis; 
Commune magnum. 

Modern political economy is less gratuitously patriotic, and 
in England at least individual wealth is not found altogether 
incompatible with a costly Budget. Many a Northern 
manufacturer could, if he thought fit, maintain a regiment 
or a ship of the line out of his private income. 

According, however, to Mr. Brieut, the outlay of 
70,000,000/. implies a love of war on the part of the upper 
classes, as it furnishes the principal motive for their pugnacity. 
In France, on the other hand, a Budget of a larger amount, 
although the national debt is half that of England, is found 
perfectly compatible with pacific intentions on the part of 
the Emperor. The enormous army, the incessant additions 
to the navy, the expeditions of Rome and of Syria, incur 
no particle of the disapprobation which is heaped upon 
the English Government and Parliament. Mr. Coppen 
even hints to Mr. Bricut, and probably not without autho- 
rity, that an arrangement might be made for establishing a 
certain proportion between the naval establishments of the 
two countries. There would be much convenience in turning 
the Imperial attention exclusively to the formation of an irre- 
sistible army. In the mean time, Englishmen are invited, 
abandoning the arts of war, to occupy themselves with the 
reconstruction of their Constitution. The House of Commons 
is, according to Mr. Bricut, only calculated to promote ex- 
travagance, and the most unexpected of all accusations is 
brought against the House of Lords. The people of Bir- 
mingham are assured that the majority of Peers, instead of 
representing ancient families, have been raised to their present 
rank within a hundred years. It seems to follow that the 
suppression of their titles and privileges will interfere with 
no venerable rights or traditions. The imputation is per- 
fectly true, but it is remarkable as proceeding from the 
advocate of a revenue to be raised exclusively from land- 
owners on the ground that their ancestors were liable to 
certain feudal duties. The lawyers and capitalists who have 
risen to the peerage within the century must not, at one and 
the same time, be taunted with their mushroom origin and 
taxed as legitimate representatives of the old English barons, 


THE MYSORE GRANT. 
OME peculiarities of the agitation which disturbs Cal- 
cutta do not seem to be apprehended in England. For 
once in a way, the disputants are not the would-be white 
aris on one side, and the Government, acting in the 
interest of the whole native population of India, on the 
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other. Doubtless a good deal of the “damned nigger” 
feeling mingles with the indignation of the Europeans, but 
on this occasion they have the Government of India with 
them, and the act of State complained of is exclusively one 
of the English Minister at Westminster, consented to by his 
English Council. The first attempt to contract the apanage 
of the Mysore Princes within the narrowest limits was made 
by Lord Datnoustg, under the advice of Sir Barnes Peacock, 
now Chief-Justice of Calcutta, but at the time Legal 
Member of the Governor-General’s Council. Lord Dat- 
HovsIE’s view has been adopted by Lord Cannine, and it 
had oozed out in Calcutta that the departing Governor- 
General had protested in the strongest language against Sir 
Cuartes Woop’s measure. The sympathy of the officials 
with the popular outcry was shown by the division in the 
Legislative Council, in which the Chief-Justice’s motion, 
desiring information, would never have been carried if some 
of the official members had not voted with him. Even the 
Executive, in refusing to comply with the demand for 
papers, was actuated, we suspect, by unwillingness to fur- 
nish an absurd ex post facto vindication of Sir CHARLES 
TREVELYAN much more than by disinclination to have its 
own opinions made public. To all this Indian feeling there 
is simply opposed the concurrent judgment of Sir CHARLES 
Woop and his Council on a point involving the honour 
and justice of England. The way in which the parties 
to the dispute have distributed themselves is most instruc- 
tive. While the clamour against the East India Company 
continued in this country, its assailants supposed themselves 
to be sailing in the same boat with the Calcutta Europeans 
when they mourned over the wrongs of the native Princes. 
With exquisite confusion of ideas, the Indian Reformers 
believed the Directors and the Government of India to be 
in league against those ill-used Sovereigns of whom they and 
the Calcutta malcontents were the sworn protectors. The 
truth is, the Government of India has always had to be 
reined in by the Home Government as respects its treat- 
ment of the native Princes, while in its harshest measures it 
has always had the enthusiastic support of the local European 
public. All Lord Datnovsie’s most trenchant strokes of 
policy were frantically applauded by the Anglo-Indian press. 
The native Sovereigns had little justice to expect except 
from that very Court of Directors which some people used 
to think capable of dining on roasted Rajah. It is this 
traditional lenity of the Home Government which is again 
at issue with the public opinion of Calcutta and the severity 
of a Governor-General. 

There are two points on which the Srcrerary for InprIa 
will naturally be called to account in the House of Commons. 
First, is the English Government under any obligation to 
munificently for the House of Tirroo Surray? 

ext, assuming the obligation, has Sir Cuartes Woop 
made an advantageous bargain in the arrangement which 
he has effected? The first question must clearly be 
answered in the affirmative. The treaty of partition under 
which Hyper Aui’s Empire was ultimately disposed 
of transferred lands worth 70,000l. a-year to the British 
Government, saddled with the condition of “ providing effec- 
“ tually for the suitable maintenance ” of the families of our 
great enemy, who had just fallen in battle, and of his father. 
The descendants of Hyper and Trppoo, who had been re- 
moved to Calcutta after the mutiny at Vellore, always con- 
tended that they were entitled to the entire revenue of the 
ceded territory ; but this claim was, not unnaturally, resisted 
by the Government, principally on the ground that the 
dispossessed Princes were not parties to the treaty on 
which they based their pretensions. In fact, after the fall 
of Seringapatam, the British and their ally, the Nizam, had 
chosen to treat the puppet Rajah whom they restored to 
the throne from which Hyper Aur had thrust him, as the 
only legitimate Sovereign of Mysore. The question between 
Tiproo’s children and the British Government lagged on for 
years without a solution—the Princes receiving an allowance 
which they declared insufficient for their dignity and unequal 
to their rights, the English authorities declining to concede 
an augmentation which was demanded on a plea they could 
not admit. Suddenly, Lord Datnovsie struck into the 
debate. Acting on the legal opinion of Sir Barnes Pracock, 
he pronounced that the whole grant was purely eleemo- 
synary, and that under the treaty the Princes had no claim at 
all. Next, hedeclared that the obligation, even ifit existed, was 
only to provide for descendants of HypEr and Tippoo who 
were living at the date of the treaty. Lastly, he affirmed that 
all necessity for maintaining the House of Trproo was extin- 


guished by the conduct of one of its members at the outbreak 
of Vellore. The first of these arguments may surely be left 
to confute itself. The misconduct of one of the sons of 
Tippoo at Vellore, which is far from established by adequate 
proof, was plainly condoned by Lord Minto when he settled 
the amounts of the pensions which the family has hitherto 
been receiving. As for the assertion that the lands trans. 
ferred by the treaty were only intended to provide for then 
living members of the dethroned House, it is a flagrant 
instance of the perversities into which an English lawyer 
may be led when he is taken out of his proper sphere. Sir 
Baryes Peacock is an eminent lawyer, but an eminent 
lawyer of the peculiar English special-pleading stamp. He 
construed the clause of the treaty relating to the “ families” 
of Hyper and TipPoo on the principles which would be 
applied in Lincoln’s Inn and the Temple to what lawyers 
denominate a voluntary settlement. That the notions of a 
native of India concerning provision for a family are not 
quite those of the London legal quarter—that the idea of 
confining a man’s family to his immediate descendants is 
unknown, or a monstrous paradox, in India—are considera- 
tions which never seem to have crossed his brain. If, indeed, 
he set at nought by his opinion the higher obligations of 
Imperial honour, we have no right to blame him, for it was 
not his business to attend to them. If these were forgotten 
in Lord Datnovstr’s minute, it was Lord Datnousir’s 
own fault, and it was an instance of his habitual failing. 
Keen, prompt, and decided, he was entirely unimaginative, 
and too often without susceptibility to the higher and 
nobler emotions. The pride of showing great material 
results was always preferred by him to the dignity of moral 
steadfastness and to the distinction of self-restraint. Almost 
anybody else, possessed of like powers of mind, would have 
desired that the treatment of T1ppoo’s house should corre- 
spond with the part which the Mahometan Sovereigns of 
Mysore had played in Anglo-Indian history. They alone, of 
all our successive foes, really endangered our Empire. They 
alone had the honour of being deservedly feared by us, 
Competitors with us for the sovereignty of India on equal 
terms, and worsted at last by a supreme effort, they should 
have had nothing to complain of their conqueror’s generosity. 
The inconceivable pettifogging shabbiness which Lord Dat- 
HOUSIE proposed to display would have amounted, on a 
smaller scale but with less excuse, to a mistake of the same 
nature as the nowuniversally-admitted blunder which we com- 
mitted towards Napotron. Few Englishmen can now read 
of Sir Hupson Lowe's proceedings with perfect satisfaction ; 
but what should we think of our fathers if they had cut 
down the dethroned Emperor to a mutton-chop a-day on the 
ground that Louis XVIII. had always been King of France, 
and the Empire a fiction? Yet Lord Daxnovste’s great 
argument against Tiproo’s family was that the Hindoo 
Rajahs, and not Hyper and Tirpoo, were the real Sove- 
reigns of Mysore. 

Sir Cuartes Woop will have little difficulty in convincing 
the House of Commons that the honour of this country de- 
mands a munificent maintenance for the House of T1ppoo. 
But whether, in carryimg out this duty, he has managed ad- 
vantageously for the Indian Treasury, is a question which is 
not so clear at present. The arrangement he has effected 
has not, as yet, been clearly explained. It appears to con- 
sist in increasing the stipends of living Princes, but in ren- 
dering them terminable at death, and in buying up the right 
of future members of the family to a perpetual endowment 
for a sum of nearly half-a-million sterling. A correspondent 
of the 7’imes has attempted to silence all cavil by stating 
that the accumulations of the surplus revenue of the ceded 
lands amount to more than the amount applied to the re- 
demption of the pensions. We believe, however, that no 
such accumulations, in fact, exist, except perhaps as matter 
of account. If they ever existed, they have been carried to 
the credit of the Treasury, or, in other words, spent. But 
on the whole of this branch of the subject full explanations 
will doubtless be demanded by the House of Commons. 


MR. SEWARD ON SECESSION. 


R. SEWARD’S recent speech in the United States 
Senate, although it throws no light either on the seces- 

sion or on the possible process of reunion, indicates a prudent 
and deliberate reserve. It is not the business of a statesman 
to proclaim his despair when a political catastrophe has not 
been finally accomplished. The disruption of the Union will, 
indeed, not he averted by rhetorical exaggerations of its 
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former greatness and power; but popular phrases, combined 
with conciliatory overtures, give time and excuse for reaction. 
It is generally believed that the class which has hitherto 
been dominant in the South has, in the excitement of the 
present crisis, been thrust aside or dragged forward by an 
irresponsible rabble ; and the future leader of Mr. Lincoxy’s 
Cabinet naturally wishes to support the moderate politicians 
and large slaveowners of the seceding States in any efforts 
which they may make to recover their lost preponderance. It 
may be doubted whether the proposal to repeal the Per- 
sonal Liberty Acts would be sanctioned by the Northern 
Legislatures; but, as it becomes every day more evident 
that an immediate compromise is impracticable, liberal 
offers tend to illustrate the pacific disposition of the 
Republicans, without involving the necessity of any actual 
concession. At the outset of a quarrel, it is prudent 
to throw the responsibility of rupture on the adver- 
sary, and at the same time to point out the conditions 
of future reconciliation. The party which has elected Mr. 
Lixcotn is especially anxious to disclaim the charge of 
sectional or factious policy, and it includes within its ranks 
innumerable declaimers on the immortality of the Union 
which has proved too weak to survive their own first sue- 
cess. Ifa Federal Convention were on the point of meeting 
to arrange the terms of an amicable settlement, the majority 
which triumphed in the Presidential election would perhaps 
not be eager to surrender all the objects for which it has 
long contended. If Mr. Sewarp expresses his whole mind 
in this appeal to the moderation of all parties, he by no 
means represents the opinion of his own followers and 
friends. It is not for the sake of place and patronage, but 
because they were tired of Southern supremacy, that the Free. 
States have at last asserted their claim to a chief share in the 
Federal Government. The most honest and intelligent Re- 
publicans, though they may approve of Mr. Sewarp’s discreet 
language, are more afraid of a degrading compromise than of 
a disruption which will be a doubtful injury to the North. 
The late Census, which has been justly described as one 
of the causes of the secession, contains within itself balm for 
the wound which it has helped to inflict on the Union. Mr. 
Sewarp, with much oratorical force, contrasts the grandeur 
of the Federal Republic with the future insignificance of its 
several fragments. In a Mediterranean port, he supposes 
himself to have seen the stars and stripes welcomed with a 
wonder and enthusiasm which would seem to show that Italians 
or Frenchmen had never seen a ship of war before. “How 
“ different,” he exclaims, “will be the reception of a flag 
“ which exhibits some miserable emblem in the form of a 
“palmetto or of a lone star!” The foreigner will ask the 
meaning of the fiag, and echo or his neighbour will answer, 
that it belongs to a petty Republic somewhere in North 
America. On other occasions, and for other purposes, the 
Republican orator will not fail to point out that the United 
States still survive in undiminished lustre, with their stripes, 
if fewer, yet broader than before, and their stars incom- 
parably brighter. The free States will still form a great 
and powerful Federation, and two or three generations will 
replace the number of their constituent Republics. 
According to the Census, the population of the United 
States amounts to 32,000,000, of whom 20,000,000 belong 
to the Free States. Of the 12,000,000 in the Southern 
States, 4,000,000 are slaves, and the white inhabitants are, 
on the average, less vigorous, less intelligent, and less wealthy 
than their rivals. By an alliance with the Democratic party, 
the Southern minority has hitherto contrived to direct the 
oa! of the Union, but the Census showed that, even if 
r. Loxcoxn had been defeated, it was impossible that the 
redominance of the slaveholders should be maintained. 
iolent politicians in the South have drawn the inference 
that it was prudent to secede, and the Free States will not 
be slow to discover in turn that they can dispense with 
their troublesome confederates. The total increase of 35 per 
cent. on the population of the Union in the past ten 
_ represents a still larger rate of progress in the 
orth and West. In ten years more the Free States 
may reasonably expect to number 30,000,000, and they 
still retain sufficient territory for the settlement of tenfold 
their present population. It is not worth the while 
of the majority to sacrifice its principles and surrender its 
sovereignty for the purpose of retaining within the Union 
confederates with whom it can so well dispense. Wise poli- 
ticians are perfectly justified in using their utmost efforts to 
avert a vast revolution, involving results so uncertain; but 
when the secession is completed, the orations of the 4th of 


July will soon resume their accustomed amplitude of com- 
placent rhetoric. The seceders are well aware of the advan- 
tageous position of their opponents, and some of their leaders 
hope to defeat the ambition of the North by a combination 
which might perhaps be fatal to American prosperity and 
greatness. The project of a Central Confederation is cherished 
in the border Slave States as the most advantageous solution 
of the present difficulty. Sanguine speculators hope to de- 
tach Pennsylvania, Southern New York, and other districts 
from the Northern Union, and to ally them with Virginia and 
those older Slave States which are not directly interested in the 
cultivation of cotton. Maryland and Delaware, now wavering 
between the conflicting parties, would probably welcome an 
arrangement which would preclude or postpone the necessity 
of a decision ; but all parties in the Free States would unite 
in opposition to a scheme which is evidently devised in the 
interest of the South. Pennsylvania, though its vote decided 
the election of 1856 in favour of Mr. Bucnanay, has returned 
Mr. Lrxcotn by a considerable majority; and New York is 
too proud of its self-assumed title of the Empire State to 
submit to a disruption. It is, on the other hand, not im- 
probable that Maryland may become a Free State, and con- 
sequently a member of the Northern Confederation. The 
adhesion of Virginia to the cause of the South will probably 
terminate if the Cotton States succeed in exposing the 
internal Slave-trade to African competition. Any serious 
attempt to establish a Central Union would inevitably lead 
to civil war, in which the local partisans of freedom would 
be supported by the whole power of the North. In Georgia 
or South Carolina there is no ostensible division of parties, 
and consequently, armed forces from New England would be 
regarded as foreign invaders; but the blindest enthusiasts 
for slavery can scarcely expect to find similar unanimity in 
the free community of Pennsylvania. 

The Northern States are fully justified in arming for the 
support of the Constitution. The moral right ofany Govern- 
ment to maintain itself by force is perfect and indisputable, 
yet it would be obviously impossible to retain the allegiance 
of the seceding States by making them conquered provinces. 
It is the policy of the North and of the Federal Government 
to postpone a collision as long as possible, and ultimately the 
action of the armed force should be restricted to the object 
of repelling aggression and of encouraging any local tendency 
to reaction. The rebels of South Carolina are obviously 
eager to precipitate the conflict, in the hope of forcing all 
the Slave States to unite in their support. It is perhaps 
fortunate that Mr. Bucnanan’s weakness or complicity has 
hitherto baffled their combinations. It is difficult to com- 
prehend the conduct of a great functionary who, anticipating 
a revolt, promises the future insurgents that the fortresses 
which impede their operations shall not be reinforced ; yet, 
at the expense of his own honour and of the character of 
the Government, Mr. Bucwanan has given time for the 
exposure of the treason at which he connived. General Cass 
has separated himself from the Prestpent’s guilt, and the 
remaining members of the Cabinet have deserted him on his 
tardy repentance. His term of office approaches its igno- 
minious close in the midst of universal disapprobation. If 
Mr. Lixcotn understands his duty, he will vindicate the 
honour of the Government by insisting on the respect which 
is due to the Federal property and flag ; but, notwithstanding 
the vague phrases of Northern orators, he will recognise the 
impossibility of maintaining the Union by force. 


PRUSSIA. 


i ig King of Prussia has had the advantage of antici- 
pating by a few days the numerous declarations of Royal 
opinion which will soon be bestowed on Europe. It is the 
fashion on the Continent for sovereigns to has only in very 
general terms with the questions of the day, and if this prac- 
tice has the drawback of concealing the thoughts which they 
affect to express, it saves them from the humiliation under- 
gone by the Queen when she is advised to hope that an im- 

ible string of projected measures will be passed into law. 
The King of Prussia has not given us any precise infor- 
mation as to his home or his foreign policy ; but the manner 
of his recent speeches has possessed the significance which 
was wanting to their matter. He has at least had the 
courage to use forcible language. For many years the 
characteristic timidity of the Prussian Court has shown itself 
in the vapid indistinctness of its phraseology quite as much 
as in the languor and vacillation of its acts ; but the Kine 
has now struck strongly and boldly on two notes which 
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will find an echo throughout Germany. He calls his 
countrymen, if not to arms, at least to a state of armed 
readiness. But he asks the Prussians to arm for 
the sake not only of their Kine, but of themselves. 
He associates the liberty of the people with the stability 
and prosperity of his House. He promises to make con- 
stitutional changes as great as Srem made in 1808, 
and wiser, we may hope, than those subsequently conceived 
in the romantic brain of his own brother. Nominally, he 
addresses Prussia alone ; but every one is perfectly aware 
that his real audience is Germany. Neither he nor any 
one else has any exact idea of the mode in which Prussia 
will in fact identify herself with Germany ; but the first 
step is to establish a precedent harmony of thought be- 
tween the Prussian Government and all that great and 
increasing body of Germans who desire a united Germany. 
Two things are required of Prussia—that she should have 
an army which, if small as compared with the forces of the 
great Continental despotisms, shall yet be in quality up to 
the highest level of efficiency ; and, secondly, that the in- 
ternal policy of Prussia should be unmistakeably Liberal. 
The Kine speaks out on both points ; nor will it escape the 
attention of Germans that his determination to be liberal 
at home is first intimated to the Upper House, which has 
hitherto resisted so many useful reforms, and whose resis- 
tance he has recently ventured to tame by a sweeping crea- 
tion of new members. 

That the Kine’s Speech is really a step forward for 
Prussia towards the leadership of Germany may be pro- 
nounced without hesitation ; but it must not be concealed 
that when the Kine sets himself to realize the programme at 
which he has hinted, he will find himself exposed to number- 
less difficulties. In the first place, it is not easy for Prussia to 
get up an efficient army without increasing its taxation. But 
there is very great reluctance felt in Prussia to add to the 
burthens of the country. It is not only that the Prussians, 
like the rest of the world, hate the tax-gatherer, but it is 
one of the great glories and boasts of Prussia, and one of her 
strongest attractions to her neighbouring well-wishers, that 
her financial position is so good. Her public debt is less 
than one year’s expenditure in England ; and her whole 
military establishment is kept up for five millions sterling. 
It is said that the normal amount of the Budget is not to 
be exceeded this year; and although we have had too 
frequent and painful an experience of the ease with which 
supplementary estimates are added on to believe that 
the Prussians as yet know what they are going to pay, 
the anxiety which the Ministry has shown to quiet 
the apprehensions of tax-payers must be accepted 
as a sign that low taxation is a matter of great 
political importance to Prussia. A considerable portion of 
the German press is already sounding the note of alarm, and 
inviting the wise and frugal to defend their pockets in time. 
Prussia has therefore the very difficult task of showing 
Germany that she is not only willing, but able, to protect the 
nation, and at the same time of proving that this can be 
done without impairing her financial prestige. The Ger- 
mans want to become a great and united nation with a 
great and powerful army, and yet to effect this with as 
small a permanent burden and as economical a current 
expediture as they see in Prussia. The wealth of North 
Germany would bear a much heavier strain than it is ex- 
posed to at present, and for a great cause and in a great 
crisis there would probably be no shrinking from a liberal 
or even profuse outlay. But in all times except the most 
momentous, the Germans who are willing to place them- 
selves under Prussia will expect to have things done as 
frugally as at present. 

Prussia has also at once to represent, to direct, and to 
restrain the national sentiment in Germany ; and this re- 
quires much boldness, tact, and long-sightedness. In such 
matters as the Constitution of Hesse, this may be done 
without any very formidable difficulty. Prussia need not 
seek the opportunity of acting, which is sure to present itself ; 
and circumstances will decide in what way and to what 
degree it will be best to interfere, It is in those questions 
which belong almost equally to the home and the foreign 
policy of Prussia that there lie the sources of the most anxious 
embarrassment. The endless dispute about Schleswig- 
Holstein is likely to be one of the most copious of these 
sources. We are now at last able to appeal to something 
better than the vague assertions of irresponsible partisans ; 
and the correspondence between the Prussian and the 
English Governments which has recently been published 


_has done much to clear up the points at issue. The English 
Cabinet may be taken as tolerably impartial, and it has pro- 
nounced that the King of Denmark did, in 1851, place 
himself under an honourable engagement to Germany not to 
incorporate Schleswig, and to place the Germans in Schleswig 
on an equality with the Danes. The Danish Government also, 
by offering as a concession that the Germans may conduct 
private education in their own language, and attend public 
meetings, must be taken as having previously subjected the 
Germans to grave disabilities. On the other hand, the Prussian 
Government does not furnish us with any means of denying 
that these disabilities were only imposed as fetters on men 
in a state of chronic rebellion. Nothing, also, can be more 
explicit than the acknowledgment of Prussia, that Germany 
has nothing to do with Schleswig except so far as the King 
of Denmark may have conceded a right to interfere. The 
Cabinet of Berlin must therefore be held to occupy a diffe- 
rent ground from those enthusiastic Germans who consider 
it a matter of natural right that Schleswig and Holstein 
should go together. The dispute about Holstein turns on a 
totally different point, and the Danish Government appears 
willing to come to a compromise on it. Denmark asks that 
the Duchy should pay a fixed sum towards the general ex- 
penditure of the kingdom, and that further demands shall 
only be made with the consent of the Local Assembly. The 
Germans insist that the Local Assembly should have the 
control of the whole. The Holsteiners apparently do not 
object to pay a fixed sum if they are permitted to see how 
it is applied ; and this surely might be arranged without a 
war. The Danish Government has also made concessions 
about Schleswig which may justify Prussia in having taken 
up the quarrel warmly, but which ought to go far to termi- 
nate the dispute. Much violent feeling, however, has been 
excited in Germany, and Prussia will be called on to 
say that, when justice has been done, violent feeling cannot 
be allowed to dictate an unscrupulous policy. This will be 
a trial of her courage and strength, but it is a trial that must 
be undergone and surmounted. 

Italy, too, is a constant subject of anxiety to Prussia. 
General La Marmora has been sent from Turin to urge that 
the interests of Italy and Prussia are really identical, and that 
two free nations in the midst of great despotisms ought to 
stick by each otner. This is unquestionably true, and many 
Prussians are as convinced of it as General La Marmora 
can be. Herr Von ViINcKE was only beaten by one vote on 
a proposal that the committee appointed to draw up the 
Address of the Lower House to the Kine should plainly 
state that Prussia had every reason to wish well to Italy. 
But the Germans at large are very proud of the Quadrilateral, 
and delight in the thought that there are German interests 
at so grand a distance for them to protect theoretically. The 
National Association, consisting of the cream of the Liberal 
party, has refused to sanction a resolution against interven- 
tion in Italy without adding a proviso in favour of German 
interests. The Prussian Government has therefore to choose 
between two conflicting sets of opinions, and we fear that, if 
votes were taken, the wish to defend the Quadrilateral would 
carry the day over the true perception of the interests of 
Prussia, which prompt a league between Prussia and Italy. 
The distant critics who think the path of Prussia easy are 
also ignorant of the degree in which she is hampered by her 
Polishsubjects. Poland, which, while it was alive, seemed dead 
so long, seems strangely alive now that it is dead. At 
Warsaw, in Gallicia, and at Posen, the Poles are making 
a stir, aud are giving an infinity of trouble. The partition 
of their country is a grievance which we should be sorry to 
deny their right to redress; but the complaints of the 
Prussian Poles which reach Western Europe are certainly 
of a very petty kind. Far the greatest injury which, so far 
as we know, they deplore, is the reluctance or incompetency 
of the German officials to speak Polish. It would be 
better that the language of the people should be learned and 
used; but this is only a minor inconvenience, if the Govern- 
ment is honest and interpreters are abundant. Practically, 
the evil of this Polish disaffection is that Prussia will be 
forced into a joint action with Russia and Austria. Common 
measures of repression will be concerted, even if the soldiers 
of each Power are kept within the national limits, It isa 
misfortune at this moment that anything should make 
Prussia act with Russia, as Prussia, if she is to win over 
Liberal Germany, ought to be above suspicion. The Kine 
showed his appreciation of the right method of escaping 
from the difficulties in which such an alliance would place 


him, when he insisted so strongly in his speech on the internal 
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reforms he is prepared to carry out. <A liberal policy at home 
is the best means of inspiring confidence amid the uncertain- 
ties of his relations with foreign and reactionary Powers. 


A CODE OF ENGLISH LAW. 


T is known that, among other practical measures which 
have been suspended by the faction fight about Reform, 
the Consolidation of the Statutes is now to resume its pro- 
And consolidation, it is to be hoped, will be only the 
prelude to an English code. It is true that a somewhat 
exaggerated glory has, in some respects, encircled the authors 
of codes of law. England has hitherto been without a code. 
France has had a code, and one which is a model of sym- 
metry and precision. Yet justice has reigned in England, 
injustice in France. The great achievement is not theirs 
who have secured the form, but theirs who have secured the 
substance. England has produced, during the last two cen- 
turies, a line of judges unequalled in any country or in any 
age for integrity and sagacity. These men have wrought out 
a system which practically secures the great ends of juris- 
prudence, and, above all, personal liberty. To them will be- 
long the first, to those who clothe their decisions with a 
symmetrical form will belong only the second, praise. And 
perhaps had a symmetrical form been given earlier, it might 
have marred the practical development of law. But it is now 
time, for many reasons, that the form, and as perfect a form 
as possible, should be given. 

In the first place, it is desirable for the legal profession 
themselves that the basis of their studies should be a work 
of philosophic breadth—fitted not only to sharpen, but to 
enlarge the mind. Of course it is not to be supposed that 
our lawyers have hitherto been destitute of all legal culture 
but Acts of Parliament and Reports. The best text books 
are little codes, practically illustrated, and perfectly metho- 
dical. Still, upon the whole, the system has been such as to 
give precedent a great predominance over principle. Too much 
has been left to depend on the previous culture or tendency 
of the individual mind. Large minded and highly cultivated 
men instinctively fixed on the principles, and came out as 
liberal judges as ever sat on any seat of justice. But a man 
who was by nature a special pleader and a pedant, and whose 
habits had not been corrected by a liberal education, has 
had it in his power to make law a sublime monument of 
absurdity and a mighty instrument of injustice. The public 
has béen made very sensible of this since a number of men who 
had received no good education previous to their legal studies 
have risen to the bench by their industry, acuteness,and know- 
ledge of precedents, over the heads of more cultivated men. 

In the second place, a code is to be desired for the body 
of the people. There is no sort of reason why law, if thrown 
into a broad, intelligible, and liberal form, should not become 
a part of the training of all educated classes. There would 
still be a wide difference between the lawyer and the layman. 
The ready and exact application of principles requires a 
practised acuteness as special as the memory required for the 
accumulation of precedents, though far more worthy of an 
intellectual being. But there can be no more reason why 
laymen should not be imbued with the leading principles of 
law than with the leading principles of science or political 
economy ; and the national character and intelligence would 
undoubtedly be raised by such a training. Law might then 
easily become what it now is desperately struggling to be— 
a regular subject of instruction at the Universities ; and our 
gentry might leave their places of education with at least 
one accomplishment which would be useful to them in after 
life. Law and arms are the education of a gentleman. To 
arms our gentry have at length begun to train themselves, 
and law remains to be added. Nor would the poorer classes 
be shut out from the benefit of this great instrument of 
national education. Let a code be drawn up with literary 
skill, as well as with legal science and erudition, and it may 
proclaim the great rights and duties of citizens with the 
breadth and grandeur of the Decalogue, or of that Decalogue 
of English liberty —the memorable clausesof the Great Charter. 
The grand maxims of our civil and criminal jurisprudence 
may be embodied even in the text-books of schools, and the 
English peasant and mechanic may no Jonger learn, for the 
first time, his duty to the State by incurring the penalty of 
its infringement. 

It is obvious that to make law rational we require not 
only a consolidation, but a code as perfect and luminous in 
form as the greatest masters of arrangement and language 
can make it. There is another purpose for which a code is 


even more required. The time has arrived when English law, 
instinct with the principles of English liberty, ought no 
longer to be confined to the nation which has given it birth, 
but to take wings and be wafted over the world. Our 
colonies are now just rising into nations. They will welcome 
a code based on the great principles which it has been the 
peculiar glory of the Anglo-Saxon race, from the dawn 
of modern history, to develop and to guard. England can 
give no nobler portion to her daughters; nor can anything 
be a deeper or more enduring bond of union between the 
members of the great Anglo-Saxon brotherhood scattered 
over the world. But if we mean England to give a code to 
her colonies, we must lose no time in putting our laws in a 
form suited to their practical necessities. It is idle to sup- 
pose that these young communities will adopt a vast historic 
apparatus of rules and precedents, or even an uncouth and 
uncivilized lump of consolidated statutes. 

Not only are our colonies rising into nations—European 
nations have broken the torpor of and renewed their 
youth. They also will want a law. Shall it be the law of 
free England or the law of Imperial France? It isa question 
of the deepest moment to humanity. Every one knows how 
fatally the despotic principles of the Roman Empire, embodied 
in the code of JustTIn1AN, affected the political development 
of the world. The English code would be instinct with the 
spirit of the Great Charter. The French code is instinct, 
with corrective police and administrative justice. The 
English code would propagate over Europe, while the French 
code is everywhere destroying, personal liberty—more pre- 
cious than all political Constitutions. To every free nation an 
English code would be congenial and welcome. . But the 
French code is everywhere occupying the ground, simply 
because it is a code, as admirable in form as it is, in vital 
respects, objectionable in substance. A little more and it 
will win the allegiance of the world. Let us not renounce 
this heritage of greatness. The times of CHaTHAm are gone 
by. The great struggle between nations is no longer for 
material conquest, but for moral ascendancy. Let France 
under a military despot waste herself, as waste herself she 
will, in idle schemes of distant conquest, and plant chime- 
rical colonies which she has no surplus population to support. 
A sphere of ambition at once nobler and more practical 
opens for England, if she will seize the opportunity which now 
presents itself, but which will soon be gone. It is a proud thing 
to know that our flag flies in triumph on all shores and seas ; 
it will be a prouder and a better thing to know that the Great 
Charter of England, inspiring a code suited to modern civili- 
zation, is the common charter of an emancipated world. 


ADMIRALTY ADMINISTRATION. 


NE of the most striking and most valuable results of 
the incessant discussion of naval affairs since the Rus- 

sian war revealed the weak points of our system, has been 
the gradual approximation of professional and civilian views. 
Not many years ago, a Jandsman who ventured to criticise 
anything which related to ships and sailors was the object 
of sincere contempt on the part of almost the whole naval 
profession, while the prejudices of the Navy were, on the 
other hand, supposed to render almost worthless every 
suggestion which a seaman offered. It never, until lately, 
seems to have occurred to reformers within and beyond the 
pale of the profession that they might greatly help each 
other in the effort to amend the many obvious defects which 
have rendered Admiralty administration a byword for 
unthriftiness, unreadiness, and inefficiency. There has been 
of late a surprising change for the better ; and, without 
inquiring how much landsmen may have learned from 
sailors, or how far professional ideas may have been en- 
larged by freer discussion, it is impossible not to notice the 
steady progress which is made to something like common 
principles, if not to absolute agreement on every detail. 
Whether one reads a pamphlet by a civilian, a book by 
a naval officer, or a discussion in the leading or corre- 
spondents’ columns of a daily paper, the same general views 
of the shortcomings of the Admiralty are pretty certain to 
be found predominant. The broad division is no longer 
between the opinion within and without the profession, but 
is approaching every day more nearly to the simple distinc- 
tion between public opinion on the one side and official 
opinion on the other. When this point is reached on any 
subject, it is easy to predict which side must prevail, and 
there is now not a shadow of doubt that the reconstruction 
of the Admiralty is merely a question of time. A recent 
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publication, which it needs no special information to 
set down as a professional contribution to the cause of 
Admiralty Reform, is a striking illustration of this approxi- 
mation of opinion on the part of all classes. It might be 
taken as a condensed summary of the views which have long 
been steadily maturing in all sections of society on the sub- 
ject of the faults and defaults of Admiralty administration ; 
and strengthened as it is by the evidence of nautical expe- 
rience which it bears upon its face, it is one of the most for- 
midable batteries which have yet been mounted against that 
unhappy object of universal attack, the Board of Admiralty. 

It would be quite impossible now for any one to offer 
absolutely novel suggestions as to the details of naval ad- 
ministration. Everything reasonable and unreasonable. has 
been put forward again and again, and the great value of this 
last contribution to the forces arrayed against the Board 
consists in the judgment with which late events are passed 
in review, and the force with which the half-formed opinion 
of general society is confirmed and sustained. In the fitful- 
ness with which the authorities have conducted the con- 
struction of the navy, in the inadequate accommodation of 
the dockyards, and in the failure of all attempts to secure a 
permanent supply of really first-class seamen, the writer 
finds the same evidence of defective organization at the centre 
of the whole machine which has been so long and, as yet, so 
vainly pointed out by the press. One point is brought into 
especial prominence, which has hitherto been somewhat 
neglected. We have had a cry for ships and a cry for men, 
and the demand of the public has not been wholly without 
its effect, even upon the unimpressionable body which 
rules the destinies of the navy. But there has been 
too much disposition to think that a supply of fully- 
manned ships is the sole thing wanting, and to measure 
the efficiency of the dockyards merely by the amount 
of new work which they are able to turn out. There is 
another test, if possible, more important still, and tried by 
this the deficiencies of the dockyards seem yet more serious 
than they have proved in the construction department. For 
all practical purposes, the finest and best-manned steam fleet 
in the world would be useless in time of war, unless pro- 
vided with appliances for effecting repairs, and supplying 
coals and stores without delay. With reference to the 
material of the navy, the dockyards have to perform the 
functions of the medical and commissariat departments of an 
army. If a ship is disabled, it is only in a properly ap- 
pointed dockyard that she can be refitted. If the coal on 
which all her strength depends falls short, accessible basins 
and quays afford the only means of taking in a further supply 
of this necessary food of a modern fleet. In time of war, 
a waut of accommodation in the refitting and coaling stations 
would be more immediately fatal than a deficiency of build- 
ing power; for the private resources which might supple- 
ment the one would be of very little avail for the other 
branch of dockyard duty. 

Every one knows how great the contrast has been between 
the steady progress of building in the French yards and the 
alternate neglect and precipitation of our Board of Ad- 
miralty. In the provision specially made for the event of 
war, in the shape of docks, basins, landing-stages, and all the 
other appliances which a fleet engaged in hostile operations 
is constantly requiring, the French Government is yet more 
in advance of ours than in the arrangements for the constant 
increase of their fleet. Cherbourg, we are told, contains 
forty-eight acres of docks and basins, accessible in every hour 
of every day and night; while Portsmouth contains but 
nine and a-half acres, for the most part available only during 
spring tides, Allowing for the large proportion of time 
during which all entrance is barred by want of water, the 
ratio which represents approximately the relative efficiency 
of the rival ports for refitting purposes is said to be, as nearly 
as possible, ten to one. Cherbourg has the means, on the 
average, of repairing ten ships-of-the-line in the same time 
which would be required at Portsmouth for a single 
vessel. Nor is the comparison much more favourable 
if the aggregate capabilities of all the dockyards of 
the two countries are com It is easy to un- 
derstand why matters of this kind should have been 
neglected in favour of a more showy application of the 
resources of the navy; and probably until a fresh outcry is 
raised on the subject, or a new war exposes our dockyard 
deficiencies when it will be too late to supply them, it will 
b> hopeless to expect any Board of Admiralty to imitate the 
pradence of the French Emprrox, who has completed within 
seventy miles of Portsmouth a port which, for repairing pur- 


poses, is far more than equal to the whole of our south coast 
dockyards. Among the defaults of the Admiralty this may 
possibly prove the most serious, and we wish we knew of 
any reason to believe that some attention would be paid 
the Board to the warning which has just been given them. 

The cause of the difficulty in manning the navy is too 
obvious not to be hotly contested. The recognised profes- 
sional way of accounting for it was to ascribe it to “un- 
accountable prejudice” on the part of seamen; and we are 
glad to see that the author of the little book we have 
referred to is so far in advance of some admirals who have 
written on the subject, as to acknowledge the absurdity of 
entering the labour market to obtain skilled labour and 
offering lower terms than the market price. He pertinently 
remarks that much has been plausibly said to explain why 
seamen ought to serve in the navy for lower wages, 
“but they do not see the force of the argument,” and it 
would be strange if they did. The secret of getting the 
best seamen that the country contains is simply to pay the 
best price. Even this will scarcely suffice, if it be true, as 
is very strongly asserted, that there are not in the whole 
merchant service men enough of the right stamp to man the 
fleet in time of war. The training of boys seems to be 
admitted on all hands to be the only way of producing the 
thorough man-of-war’s man in whom captains delight ; but 
as a resource in emergency, we should have solely to look to 
average British sailors, and they can only be secured either 
by fair pay or by a compulsory militia system, somewhat 
analogous to the French conscription. All naval men are 
ready enough to declare in favour of a naval militia on the 
same ballot principle which is theoretically in force for the 
land defences ; and to compulsory service in some shape we 
must come at last, unless the Admiralty shall open its eyes 
to the commercial truth that the best article is always to be 
had for the best price. 

For these and other defaults, we have it once more 
asserted that the reconstruction of the Admiralty is the 
only remedy ; and our naval critic, with commendable 
courage, not only condemns the system of divided and sham 
responsibility which now prevails, but indicates the outline 
of the sweeping reforms which he would introduce The 
principle suggested is like that which has been applied with 
success to other branches of public business—to have a 
political chief ruling over permanent administrators of the 
different departments, which are now apportioned among 
Naval Lords, who seldom hold office long enough to learn 
their business. Administration by a Board is always more 
or less ineffective ; but an Executive Board, subject to a 
condition that it shall be reconstituted as soon as it has 
gained any experience, is a contrivance which might have 
been estimated at its just value even without the illustra- 
tion which Admiralty administration furnishes. The time has 
surely come for applying a remedy to this strange anomaly. 


POLITICAL DROLLERY, 


HE Westminster Review deserves much credit for having in- 
vented a happy and expressive term. It describes the easy 
writing and comic language poured forth by popular writers on 
great subjects as ‘‘ cockney chatter.” The particular work 
spoken of is Turkish Life and Character, by Mr. Thornbury ; 
and it would be impossible to hit off in two words more neatly 
the leading characteristics of an author who undertakes to fur- 
nish, as fast as he can write, books that are conventionally con- 
sidered readable on what are called the topics of the day. Mr. 
Thornbury furnishes as good an illustration as any one could do 
of this kind of writer; but it would be most unjust to single him 
out as an exception. If he is ready with his cockney chatter, so 
are a hundred others. There are crowds of his contemporaries 
who, like himself, compose books that resemble ‘‘an Egyptian 
Hall Ascent of Mont Blane without Albert Smith.” The thing 
is socommon that we forget to notice who writes it, and only 
concern ourselves with the fact that it is written. How does it 
happen that cockney chatter sells? We take it as indisputable 
that it has the justification of meeting a demand, and that the only 
reason why it is supplied is that somebody wants it. The demand 
may indeed grow with the food it feeds on, but the public taste, if 
it is in some degree the consequent, is still more the antecedent, 
of funny books about Turkey. In some measure, undoubtedly, 
the relish for books of this sort proceeds from the associations 
which the style callsup. The parent of this cockney chatter, or 
rather of the particular form which it now wears, is Mr. Dickens. 
Not, of course, that he is in any way answerable for the appli- 
cation which his style has received. He invented a very peculiar 
method of describing common things, and it would require along 
analysis to examine the genuine sense of the ludicrous, the 
faculty of seizing on detached points, the quick perception of 
what is ordinary and of what is extraordinary in life, and at the 
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same time the proneness to mannerism and affectation which have 
entered into the composition of his style. At any rate, he esta- 
blished his style as the funny style of the day ; and now people 
use it because it is easy to imitate, and still more easy to recog- 
nise. When the clown comes on in a pantomime, and slapping 
his knees looks up in the air, all the spectators know they are to 
laugh. So, when a subject like Turkey is described in language 
approximating to that in which Mr. Dickens describes Eatanswill, 
the public know that they are in the hands of a funny writer. 
Nor is the publie wholly deluded. The clown’s jokes are some- 
times pleasant to hear, and cockney chatter is sometimes pleasant 
to read. 

But this does not account for political subjects attracting so 
much of this chatter. There are many subjects apparently much 
more suitable for it. A description of the last expiring efforts 
of Mohamedanism to hold its own in face of advancing 
Christianity does not at first sight seem a topic at all adapted 
for the display of shallow comedy. The reason why this dis- 
crepancy not only does not prevent, but absolutely produces, 
droll writing, goes deep into human nature. People like to make 
fun of some things that really and profoundly interest them, 
but not of all things. There are subjects which appeal to us too 
nearly to seem proper topics for Fa sand The domestic affec- 
tions and religion are two of the most conspicuous of these sub- 
jects. But this is only because, in the present state of English 
society, the domestic affections and religion are prized very 
highly. It has not always been the case. A century or two ago, 
one of the most elementary relations on which the domestic affec- 
tions are founded was the subject of constant drolle Mar- 
riage and married people were the standing theme of wits. That 
a wife should trick her husband was looked on as the height of fun. 
So, again, blasphemous joking has had its day, and the smartest 
things have been said and written about Scripture characters. 
But now that wives are supposed to be faithful, profane and 
irreverent jokes are only found in the writings of ignorant theolo- 
gians, and wit has to occupy itself with lower matters, politics 
obviously furnish exactly the field which is wanted. All Eng- 
lishmen care more or less about politics. We are all interested 
in the career of our leading statesmen, and we bestow our 
comprehensive sympathy or antipathy on every nation, 
from the French to the Sandwich Senden. This is a feeling 
which increases with the spread of miscellaneous writing and the 
extension of the material interests which England has to main- 
tain. The political affairs of all the world, when added to the 
intricate details of home politics, make up a very large subject, 
and one that offers to the writers of drollery abundant variety. 
But although we care about politics, we do not care about them 
too much. There is no feeling of sacredness attaching to them, 
and no one thinks there is anything irreverent in speaking of the 
Premier as a “ jolly old boy,” or in calling the King of Naples 
“Bombino.” No political man minds political tobes against 
him, for, as Lord Derby said, they only fall like the blows of 
the bargee’s wife. The late King of Prussia carried this gene- 
rous callousness to a remarkable length. One of the current 
jokes of the day was to pretend that he was habitually drunk ; 
and although this was utterly untrue, the King enjoyed it. It is 
said that on one occasion he was so tickled by some joke in a 
political paper that he sent the conductors of the periodical a case 
of champagne. In return, they inserted a poetical address of thanks 
to him, beginning with the words, ‘ Heil dir edler Shicker.” 
The word shicker, whichin German means “ sender,”’ means, it is 
said, in Hebrew, or in some slang dialect of Hebrew, ‘ drunkard ;” 
and so the learned Germans were in raptures at the joke 
of addressing the King as an illustrious drunkard, under cover of 
thanking him as the sender of a present. The odd part of 
the story is that the King is stated to have been so delighted 
with the ingenuity of the joke, that he sent another case of 
champagne as a reward. In England, we are not up to Hebrew 
jokes, and should scarcely send champagne to ped who made 
them at our expense. But the general principle holds good, that 

litical joking is considered quite fair and is held to do no harm. 
The writers, therefore, who make it their business to meet the 
popular taste, find it answer to combine drollery with ministration 
to the general appetite for political remarks and political informa- 
tion. The English public, in a vague and languid way, wants to 
hear about Turkey ; but its interest is not very deep, and it desires 
merely to skim the subject. Here, therefore is exactly the sort 
of outlet in which “cockney chatter’ can‘profitably vent itself. 

It must not be supposed that there is anything peculiarly 
English in this. Wherever the same causes are united—where 
there is general interest in some sort of politics, where the 
writings of wits have diffused a taste for imitating witty writings, 
and where casual and minor writers have had sufficient practice 
to train themselves into fluency—cockney chatter comes to light 
and occupies itself with politics. There is at this moment plenty 
of political cockney chatter in Paris, and it is curiously like its 
rival in England. The title by which it is there known is 
causerie, A specimen of causerie published a few days ago by 
M. Alfred Assollant may serve as an illustration, It is part 
of the calling of that writer to give a facetious weekly summ 
of current politics. Last week he began thus— England is 
in mourning ; Manchester is in despair; Glasgow is covering 
its head with ashes; Abraham Lincoln has been elected Presi- 
dent of the United States; and the cotton crop will fail. 
Funeste Abraham! Fatal Lincoln!” After some further remarks 
on this subject, he glances at the European Continent :—* There is 


the King of Prussia drawing his sword and swearing to conquer or 
die, he and all his people, in defence of his sourkrout and the 
Rhine; further off, Austria is twirling its moustache and 
making gros at Piedmont ;” and so on. Who does not 
recognise in this the style of our own Punch. It ought to he 
observed that there is much good sense in the general drift of 
M. Assollant’s remarks. He takes a fair and a liberal view of 
European politics. And so there is generally much good sense 
in the views of politics taken in Punch. They are the popular 
views, and the peewee views are never very far wrong on the 
whole, though they may be narrow or utterly mistaken on par- 
ticular points. en, too, who live in a great city like London 
or Paris, and are not in a position of responsibility, are for the 
most free from the intolerance of provincial circles. The 
information which is easily accessible on any subject of general 
political interest is to a great extent trustworthy, and is always 
moderately abundant. What Mr. Thornbury has to say about 
the Turks is probably what many men of good judgment, well 
acquainted with the subject, have thought and said before him. 
Political drollery is not, therefore, used to mislead the public. 
It would soon be detected and become unacceptable if it fell into 
this error. One of the conditions of its existence is, that it 
must not fall below the standard of good popular knowledge and 
thought. If it complies with this condition, it may begin to 
disport itself as it likes. 

© one can say that political drollery of some sort or other 
has not a place of its own, and is not attractive, and very legi 
timately attractive. Nothing, for example, could be better in its 
way than the picture which appeared in Punch a little time ago, 
in which Garibaldi was represented as fitting the boot of Italy 
on Victor Emmanuel, and saying, “ If it sticks in the heel, Sire, 
try a little more powder.” This combined all the requisites of a 
good political joke. It took the popular side of a popular sub- 
ject. It expressed shortly the current opinion of the day, and 
it did this by a turn of thought and language very apposite and 
yet very unexpected. Everybody enjoyed it, and everybody was 
quite right. There is also a more refined and exceptional kind 
of political drollery, which must be allowed to have its merits. 
The quizzing of political parties and writers by Mr. Trollope 


must be allowed to be ably done. There is perhaps a little over- 
working of one idea in the constant accounts of the Giants and 
the Gods which he has given us; but in the minor touches of this 


political painter there is often real humour and a good-natured 
satire which, if it comes home only to a few. delights them very 
much. Mr. Harold’s Smith's cry for “new blood,” for example, 
is really funny. It describes the sort of crotchet, half reasonable 
and half unreasonable, which occasionally gets hold of clever men, 
and the treatment which the author bestows on it gives it about an 
adequate degree of non-importance. Mr. Disraeli has also shown 
himself a master in this sort of indirect quizzing of political 
opinions and beliefs, and the only thing that mars the effect of 
the satirical portion of his political novels is that the serious 
parts are even still more droll than the comic. It is quite right 
that we should avoid the anys of always looking at the or- 
dinary things of life in their grandest aspect, and gentle ridicule 
is, and always must be, an element of political life. It is not only 
despotisms that require to be tempered with epigrams. What, 
then, is the difference between good political drollery and cockney 
chatter? In the first place, there is the standing and permanent 
difference between good jokes and bad jokes; and in the next 
place, cockney chatter consists not only of bad jokes, but 
of bad jokes made wholesale and pertinaciously. is is suf- 
ficient to cause a very wide line of separation. A good joke 
rather inclines the mind to recur with new zest to the 
serious side of important things, for it spoils our taste for minor 
efforts of wit on the same subject. But strings of bad jokes 
make up by quantity for quality; and their author is obliged 
to get as much of the subject into the domain of facetiousness 
as possible in order to produce even a dim appearance of being 
jocose. Readers are thus led on to — half-comic treatment 
of the whole of a large subject. ‘he comedy is made co- 
extensive with the portion of politics fixed on, and the mind is 
betrayed into a vague opinion that it may be laid down asa 
general truth that everything of considerable importance below 
the region protected by our higher feelings is rather funny, 
though never very funny. This is so remote from the truth that 
it might seem its pine would destroy all the pleasure derived 
from the perusal of ‘‘ cockney chatter ;” and so it would, were it 
not that the bulk of readers are more anxious to be told when to 
laugh than to examine why they are amused. As a matter of 
fact, the public likes inferior political drollery, and therefore it 
gets it; nor, so long as the thing provided is not morally wrong, 
is there much to blame or criticise in those who provide what is 
desired by the public. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW ON THE STATE OF 
RELIGION IN THE UNIVERSITIES. 


it is well known that some time Ae the more serious-minded 
members of the party connected with the Westminster Re- 
view took their leave of that journal, and set up the National— 
an organ which at least discusses religious subjects in a religious 
spirit, and in the manner of conscientious men who feel the 

are dealing with vital truths, and with feelings almost as vital. 


Since that time, the Westminster has been pursuing a course 
of religious destruction which its friends no doubt think 
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fearless, and which others may deem irresponsible. Till its 
October number, it had laboured in comparative obscurity, 
but in that number it succeeded in creating a sensation. The 
opportunity for this success it owed to the writers of Essays and 

iews ; but it displayed great cleverness in taking advantage 
of the opportunity. We never read a more comprehensive 
article. ot only did it annihilate Essays and Reviews, but, by 
a smart condensation of all that is to be found in writers of a 
certain school, it disposed of Christianity and everything con- 
nected with it, and turned humanity out stark naked in search 
of a new creed, within the very moderate compass of thirty-eight 
octavo pages. 

The practical objects of the benevolent writer were pretty 
clearly to drive the authors of Essays and Reviews over a preci- 
pice ; to goad “toothless watchdogs” into ang their fangs ; 
and to throw the Universities into convulsions by pening 
everybody there that everybody else is, to the author’s person 
knowledge, a concealed sceptic. It is in reference to the last of 
these points that we are tempted briefly to revert to the article. 
“No one who knows the Universities could doubt that such 
a book [Essays.and Reviews] would be eagerly welcomed, 
but welcomed only as a partiai instalment. Few, perhaps, 
are aware how far the decay of belief extends beneath 
those walls. ..... This volume draws a sad picture of 
the prevalence of intellectual doubt within those cloisters. 
That picture is far short of the reality. ‘Smouldering scep- 
ticism,’ indeed! When they are honeycombed with disbelief, 
running through every phase from mystical interpretation to 
utter atheism. Professors, tutors, fellows and pupils are con- 
scious of this wide-spread doubt. In silence they watch and 
respect each other’s thoughts, and silently work out their own.” 
If this description were to be taken as true, no man who had a 
regard for his son’s common sense (putting religion out of the 
question) would send him to the University. And the result 
of that again would be the cessation of our higher culture, and 
of the unity which the training of our upper classes in common 
places of education gives to the national mind. 

But let no one imagine that the description is true. In 
the first place, we suspect that the writer, though he speaks 
with scientific generality of the “ Universities,” is acquainted 
with Oxford o: i But even as to Oxford, his picture is a wild 
exaggeration. Every one knows that great religious move- 
ments have been going on in that University during the last 
thirty years ; rh considerable disturbance of mind neces- 
sarily attends a great religious movement. Nor is Oxford 
exempt from the intellec ferment which at this moment 
fills the world, or from the general anxiety touching questions 
which every educated man is called upon, at this juncture, more 
or less to solve for himself. This is the whole account of the 
matter. There may bea certain number of youths who, like the 
Westminster Reviewer, fancy they are seeing “ the circles of an 
intellectual — purgatory which, with its ‘“ bitterness 
of heart” and ‘its hardened despair,” is always tempered by 
breakfast-parties and debating-clubs, and which does not, like 
the purifying fires of Dante, burn out the comfortable quality 
of self-conceit. This is the Byronism of the present generation ; 
and we have no doubt that its exact analogue in academical 
society might be traced historically up to the very commence- 
ment of University life. But the mass of the students, instead of 
exhibiting “a vague intellectual craving,” anda “ sense of blank 
indifference,” are, on the whole, advancing in healthy industry 
and in the manly determination to fit themselves for their part 
in the world. The mass of the tutors, instead of “‘ wasting their 
moral purpose,” are devoting themselves more actively than their 
predecessors to their proper duties, which, we beg leave to ob- 
serve, are not those oF an oracle, but those of an educator. As, 
by the Reviewer's own showing, his latent atheists are “silent,” 
neither he nor we can divine their miserable state except from 
their actions. And their actions are those of men with a sufli- 
cient religious and moral faith to support them in a course of 
active and cheerful _ There can be no surer outward proof of 
tolerable‘peace of mind, as those who have seen in Oxford itself 
the effects of deep religious perplexity on a man’s practical life, 
are well aware. The dismal announcements of the Westminster 
as to the state of the Oxford mind are worth just as much as its 
assertion that “the school-book, the text-book, the manuals for 
study of youth and manhood, the whole mental food of the day,” 
is “‘ written almost exclusively by men who have long ceased to 
believe.” Certainly this writer has a good right to deal out 
charges of “ recklessness” against his opponents. 

The fact is, that amidst all the critical disquisitions that are 
going on, and the importance of which to those within whose 
sphere of duty they fall we would by no means depreciate, the 
mass of men are guided in their choice or retention of a reli- 
gious creed by an instinct which is called practical, but which 
really coincides with the deepest philosophy. They know that 
the one sure proof of an advance in religious and moral truth is 
(and till Providence belies itself must be) a corresponding ad- 
vance in religious and moral character ; and they lock in vain for 
anything practically higher than ee Is anything higher 
than Christianity presented by the apostles of ‘ Positivism,” 
or “ Development,” or “ Humanitarianism,” or whatever they 
choose their creed to be called? Have they made an improvement 
on the moral type of the founders of Christianity corresponding 
to that which the founders of Christianity made on those who 
went before them, and by which, not by intellectual arguments, 


they won the allegiance of the world? In their own opinion, they 
unquestionably have made such an improvement. We, of course, 
= no criterion but the character exhibited in their books, 

to the works of M. Comte—they are the most portentous 
exhibition of egotism in literature, not excepting the Confessions of 
Rousseau. The famous passage in which the Founder of Posi- 
tivism informs the world that at first he was only an Aristotle, 
but that subsequently love made him a St. Paul, is the climax of 
the whole ; but it by no means stands by itself. Not only so; 
but this teacher, for whom “ Love thy neighbour as thyself” 
was not enough, but he must turn it into “ ave wholly for thy 
neighbour,” is perpetually betraying his intense hatred against 
the most eminent intellectnal men of his time and country be. 
cause they had failed to appreciate his superior merits. This sect, 
indeed, has at least so much of ordinary humanity that it hates 
those who (according to itsowntheory of progressive development) 
are nearest to it, but who are not of it, with a peculiar intensity, 
Turn now to the writings of Mr. Buckle. Ask yourself whether 
in them there shines forth a nobler character, a more entire for- 
getfulness of self, than Christianity can produce. Read his 
attack on Sir John Coleridge in Fraser, and say, ting the 
assailant to be in the right, what sort of temper he ame and 
whether you would find it very easy, morally speaking, to sell all 
you have and follow Mr. Buckle. The Westminster Review fixes 
on “char'ty” as a virtue of which there has been a great 
development since the time of the Apostles—though he would 
probably allow that its germ is to be found in St. Paul. To show 
his own exceeding “charity,” he addresses a person of Dr. 
Temple’s character and intellect in this style :— 

The fact is that the whole Essay is a mere mystification. Dr. Temple dogs 
not adopt, and scarcely, perhaps, comprehends, the notion of the life of the 
human race, or its growth by invariable laws. This view of the colossal man 
is a mere rhetorical phrase, recklessly borrowed, and loosely adapted. We 
spend (sic) so long upon it for two reasons. In the first place, it is a flagrant 
instance of the habit now prevalent among Churchmen (though rare in this 
book) of snatching up the language or the ideas of really free thinking (sic), 
and using them for their purposes in a way which is utterly thoughtless or 
shamefully dishonest........ We are far from attributing to the other 
writers the same audaci quence and the same spirit of glib adap- 
tation, but we find in each of them the same leading principles. 

In the same passage, “ shuffling morality ” is sweepingly pre- 
dicated of both Universities, though the one particularly ‘alluded 
to has during the last five-and-twenty years absolutely teemed 
with sacrifices of veonny | prospects for conscience sake. Those 
who happen to know the Universities may also perceive here 
and there insolent personal allusions thrown in, not for the 
sake of the argument, but simply to indulge a_ petulant 
temper. No doubt this proves that by an “invariable law” 
“charity” is being rapidly “developed.” In its mode of 


treating the unconverted, the Westminster is eighteen centuries’ 


at least in advance of “ I would to God that not only thou, but 
also all that hear me this day, were both almost and altogether 
such as I am, except these bonds.” ‘ Pride,” too, it seems, is a 
vice inadequately condemned by the religion whose Founder 
washed His disciples’ feet. Christians do not sufficiently apply the 

entle name of “ pedants” to people whose education has been 
the same as their own, and whose moral experience is perha 
more extensive. On the whole, the evidence leads us to doubt 
whether a better thing than Christianity has yet been born into 
the world. 

For the rest, we perceive even in this article some symptoms 
of a disposition on the part of “ Positive Sociology” to draw in 
its horns. ‘‘ No rational thinker hopes to discover more than 
some few primary axioms of law, and some approximating theory 
of growth.” If this is the case, is so limited a science likely to 
do more towards “healing the wounds of society” than the 
primary axiom, ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself?” We 

receive, also, that the Comtian and Buckleian hypotheses of 

umanity are beginning to rest their claims to public appro- 
bation on grounds distinct from their correctness. But the most 
significant symptom of all is the decided tendency here mani- 
fested to relapse into the “ ow oe gs * stage of science after the 
“positive” stage had been reached. This writer talks of “ God” 
and of the “‘ Creation,” deplores the prevailing ‘‘irreligion,” and 
is fond of using the term “ spiritual” instead of “moral.” Not 
only so, but he speaks of the “‘ masses” as “‘lying in brutal hea- 
thenism.” Does he use these oer last especially—in the 
same spirit of “glib” and “‘reckless” adaptation and of “‘dishonest’ 
appropriation with which he reproaches the authors of Essays 
and Reviews? Or does he believe that men cannot live without 
religion? If such is his belief, he shows a strong sense of 
responsibility by thus cutting, in a slashing anonymous article, 
at the roots of the only religion the world knows, without being 
prepared to offer anything whatever in its place, except a sort of 
Church of Humanity, which he might be compelled, by any one 
who wished to push him over a precipice, to exchange for a 
Church of Animality, including not only the “ fetichist popula- 
tions” of Africa, but the African apes. 

We have one thing more to say. The article concludes with 
a high-wrought appeal, in the style of the most impassioned 
“ Union” peroration, evidently pointed to the young hearts which 
the writer believes to be in a state of religious unsettlement, 
stimulating them to have done with “ hypocrisy” and “hollow 
peace” and “ conformity,” and, regardless of their own ties and 
the peace of their families, to leave all they have and follow—the 
Darwinian monad. Now, let us ask the Reviewer whether he 
considers that a man of his opinions is guilty of “ conformity” 
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by holding a Church-of-England fellowship under an obligation 
to attend the daily service of that Church? If not, we do not 
in the slightest degree impeach his view of conscientious obliga- 
tion, but there seems to be no reason why he should require 
any one else to do anything very Quixotic or precipitate. 


THE SINFULNESS OF BALLS. 


7 county of Wilts in general, and the neighbourhood of 
Chippenham in particular, has been roused from its normal 
propriety—not to say stupidity—by a very lively controversy. 
Controversies, be it observed, always increase in liveliness in exact 
proportion to their personality; and, for the thorough appreciation 
of personality, the scene of a dispute must be avillage. The most 
stimulating of quarrels are the fire-side ones ; and when the ballsof 
envy, hatred, malice,and uncharitableness are fired at point-blank 
range, they generally tell. The subject of dispute in the present 
instance is a very oddone. The Rev. Alexander Headley, Rector 
of Hardenhuish, has published a tract, entitled, ‘Do you go 
to Balls? If so, have you really been baptized?” To this 
the Rev. G. T. Marsh, Vicar of Sutton-Benger, has replied 
in another tract, answering Mr. Headley’s questions in the 
affirmative. Of Mr. Headley we know nothing, and care to 
know nothing; but we suppose that there is something in the 
clerical mind of the moon-rakers’ county which prompts the 
clergy there to do and say foolish and impertinent things. About 
this time last year, the Record newspaper contained some ex- 
ceedingly insolent language on the private theatricals of a gen- 
tleman living in the county of Wilts, especialiy attacking some 
young ladies who assisted at the party referred to, and who hap- 
pened to be the daughters of a Wiltshire clergyman. These 
theatricals took place at a house near Devizes. Chippenham is not 
far from Devizes, and Mr. Headley is beneficed near Chippenham. 
If there are two persons—or rather parsons—one of whom could 
write to the Record, and insult the ladies of his neighbours’ 
families last year, and the other could this year write the tract, 
“Do you go to Balls ?” we can only say that the neighbourhood 
of Devizes and Chippenham is unlucky in its clergy. The coin- 
cidence is suspicious. Rents must fall in the whole area within 
twenty miles of “ Hardenhuish.” It is not safe for ladies whose 
drawing-rooms or whose keyholes are within reach of Mr. 
Headley. 

This gentleman begins his tract with two stories :—‘ I was 
once sitting round a hospitable table, encircled by a kind and 
courteous company. Suddenly a voice exclaimed, ‘So one of 
those Miss —— is dead!’ * What, one of those handsome girls 
who came every year to the ball?’ ... . U 
impression lingered ; the fine handsome gurl, always at the ball, 
was dead ....I1 longed to know more....I did learn 
more .... The dying words of that handsome girl were, 
‘Oh,-those horrid Balls! but for them I should have been 
saved.’ Anecdote No. 2 runs thus :—* A young girl of high rank 
had arrived at the age for confirmation . . . . At the confirmation 


n my mind the 


. . Afterwards she was converted toGod .... That 
Bishop is dead, and a man of God, not a mere imposing piece of 
Church furniture, is Bishop in his room. But oh, how nearly 
she was lost because of this Bishop’s worldliness!” Upon these 
facts—“I simply,” he says, “pen a fact”—Mr. Headley takes 
up his parable. “ Balls are wicked, evil, dangerous things ; 
attending them engenders a frivolous, light spirit, wholly opposed 
to godliness. . . . Reader! the religion which does not keep you 
out of a ball-room, will, most probably, keep you out of Heaven. 
Imagine not, child of the world, that you can go to Heaven 
opera-glass in hand and dancing-shoes on feet ; every foot that 
enters a ball-room is slipping into the ways of death.” 

As to the facts, Mr. Marsh, a neighbour of Mr. Headley, ex- 
plains them. He says that the poor girl who is dead, and whose 
memory is assailed in this disgraceful way, was an “ intimate per- 
sonal friend of his own. A more pure-minded and amiable girl it 
was impossible to know ; her last expressions were in reference to 
her life in this world, not to her eternal salvation.”” That is to 
say, she regretted that she had caught cold at a ball, not that she 
had lost her soul at it. As to the second case, Mr. Marsh tells 
us that the imposing piece of church furniture who went toa 
fashionable gathering was the late most excellent Bishop of —, 
and with some indignation Mr. Marsh inquires of Mr. Headley 
whether “he knew the inmost heart of that departed Christian 
Bishop set over us in the Lord? and is it so great a sin to 
go toa fashionable gathering?” which even Mr. Headley does 
not say was a ball. And Mr. Marsh goes on to say, “that 
there are thousands of pure-minded Christian girls who enjoy 
a ball without endangering their eternal salvation. But at the 
Chippenham ball even Mr. Headley would actually not hear bad 
language, and would positively see no immoral sight.” In con- 
clusion, with much more civility than we can compass, Mr. 
Marsh simply reminds Mr. Headley of certain words which 
begin with “Judge not,” &. This is doubtlessthe sort of language 
which one clergyman might be expected to address to another. 
In our own case the result might be different. It is well for such 


clergymen’s wives and daughters who go to balls and private 
theatricals, or who print stupid and insolent lines about th: dead, 
that such unmanly and cruel conduct is treated among ourselves 
with the sort of wondering contempt which madmen receive in 
the East. But pe tha not presume too far. A double thcng 
and a thick pair of boots are the ultimate argument which, some 
day or other, the like of Mr. a will be made to understand, 
simply because it is the only sort of reasoning which is likely to 
make an impression on them. 
Were Mr. Headley capable of understanding an argument, we 
should observe—and this is the only excuse we can offer to our- 
selves for dealing with the like of him—that his tract is not much 
below the average of tract ents against the common and 
permitted licences of life. t is his solitary fact? Thata 
young lady died “‘who used to come every year to the ball” —i.e., 
she went once a year to the County Ball. Hereupon his mind is 
distressed at the thought “of this fine handsome girl always at 
the ball,” and then he concludes that those who are always at 
are sure to lose their souls. This is just Dean Close’s argument, 
or Sir Benjamin Brodie’s argument, about tobacco. If girls were 
“always at balls” we should certainly think them out of the 
reach of argument. They would not, we believe, lose their souls, 
because it is plain they would have no souls to lose. As to the 
second fact—upon which, we suppose, some argument is based— 
what does it come to? The late Bishop of ——, in his confir- 
mation charge, warned the young candidates against general 
worldliness, and in a few days afterwards met one of those v 
candidates at a party which it is not even pretended was a ball. 
These are the premises upon which the argument is founded. 
And here is the argument:—Young ladies who always go to 
balls also go to the devil, because the Bishop of —— once at an 
evening party, which was not a ball, met a young lady whom he 
had confirmed. How comes it that this unfortunate writer's 
friends do not make immediate application to the Asylum for 
Idiots ? 
Were it not for the melancholy state of poor Mr. Headley’s 
intellect, we should be disposed to say that the elderly clergy- 
man is not a fair judge of this sort of thing. Apply his principles 
to something else of which he is a judge. r. Headley says 
that he picked up that anecdote about the r girl who died, 
when he “ was sitting round a hospitable table!” The mode of 
expression in which a single gentleman is represented as sittin 
round a table suggests that Mr. Headley not only does not min 
artaking of creature comforts of the hospitable table sort, but 
as acquired sufficient obesity to surround a table in his own 
house. Now on this fact let us construct a tract: — “I was 
once sitting round a table surrounded by all sorts of gossi 
backbiters, scandalmongers and busybodies; suddenly a voice 
exclaimed, ‘Mr. [Headley] is dead!’ ‘What one of those 
guttlesome parsons who came every year to our dinners?” 
A momentary sadness passed over the company; on my mind 
the impression lingered; the talking, eating, evangelical par- 
son, always going out to dinners, was dead. I lon to 
know more: I did learn more... .. The dying words of that 
guttlesome parson were, ‘Oh, those horrid dinners, but for 
them, I should have been saved!’”—the fact being that 
the Rector of Hardenhuish ex hypothest, died after a certain 
salmon’s belly, and a third plate of thick turtle. Our 
tract would proceed—and we literally 4 Mr. Headley's 
own words, only transferring them from to Dinners :— 
“T write of dinners and dinner-goers, so let me sketch the scene. 
Suppose the evening of the dinner has arrived. In rolls the 
sober series of white-neckclothed guests; the table is brilliant with 
lights ; hot plates and silver dishes are to be seen here and there. 
The poor throng the gate where rectors and canons flock to 
dine; the noise of knives and forks and the rattle of spoons catch 
the ear, and soon le checks grow purpler, and stuffed 
aunches grow fuller. But let me regard this scene with eyes 
xed on eternity ; let me view it as ’s minister. .. Dinners 
are wicked, evil, dangerous things; attending them engenders a 
gluttonous, selfish spirit wholly opposed to godliness. . . Reader! 
—or say Mr. Headley—the religion which does not keep you out 
of a dining-room will most probably keep you out ot Heaven. 
For imagine not, child of the table, that you can go to Heaven 
champagne-glass in hand, or with a fine cut of that haunch in 
your mouth. Every set of teeth that wags at a dinner- 
will one day have to gnash where there is weeping and wailing. 
... Remember, good reader, the two ancedotes at the beginning 
of this tract; remember him who died with these words on his 
lips—‘ Oh, that horrid dinner! If it had not been for that last 
help of marrow-pudding, I should have been saved.’ Remember 
that pious soul, too, who was nearly lost because he once met a 


rofessing Bishop—the Bishop who ordained him—an imposing- 

ooking piece of Church furniture, at the Lord Lieutenant's 
table.” 

Tf our opinion is worth anythin d we have just as much a 


right to judge before the time as Mr. Headley has, and just the 
same grounds for making assertions about the day of judgment 
and God's dealings with individuals as he has—we shoul _ 
nounce that, according to the statistics now lying before us, there 
are exactly and precisely the same number of evangelical clergy- 
men damned for going to dinner parties, as there are young 
ladies who “die with words of despair on their lips” because 
they used oe to those horrid balls. Just as many and just as few. 


of the Evangelical clergy as delate to the Editor of the Record the 


We do not ask Mr. Headley how he likes this. Very orem tng 
to represent hi 


will say that it is grossly unfair and scan: 
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as a glutton and a winebibber, and a man given up to all the sen- 
suality and pleasures of the table—the dinner-table where all sorts 
of improper talk is talked, and all sorts of wicked, worldly people 

orge, and stuff, and swill. We can quite understand that Mr. 

eadley will say that it is uncharitable, unchristian, and logi- 
cally wrong and utterly immoral, to say that he is “ always at 
the dinner-table,” and that he will most likely die with words of 
despair on his lips, when all that we know about him is what he 
tells us in this tract, viz., that he “ was once sitting round a hos- 
pitable table, encircled by a kind and courteous company.”” And 
no doubt Mr. Headley is quite right. What we have said of 
him in consequence of his one dinner-party is all that Mr. 
Headley must feel itto be. True we are unfair, unchristian, un- 
charitable, impertinent, intrusive into Mr. Headley’s private life 
and into the social circle of Hardenhuish. But this is precisely 
what Mr. Headley himself is. We have penned a vast deal of 
mischievous, unchristian nonsense about Mr. Headley’s dinner- 
party, which is precisely what Mr. Headley has done with 
respect to the late Miss ——’s attendance at the Chippenham Ball. 
We have only meted out to Mr. Headley the measure which he 
has dealt to his neighbours’ wives and daughters. There is, 
however, this difference—that we have insulted a living man ; 
but Mr. Headley has reviled the memory of a poor dead 
girl, whose “ intimate personal friends” are even now deploring 
the loss of ‘‘as pure-minded a person as ever existed.” If 
this is religion, we can only say that the principles of Mr. 
Headley’s tract not only condemn balls, but the conduct of One 
whose beginning of miracles was at the marriage feast at Cana, 
and who sat at meat at the houses of Matthew the Publican, 
and Simon the Leper. 


A NEW IMMORTAL. 


ye reception of a new Academician is a subject of interest 
not merely to the spectacle-loving people of Paris, but to 
most educated persons in England. Corporate bodies, it has been 
said, do not beget genius. Academies, Voltaire held, were only 
useful to preserve the fire that great geniuses had kindled. This 
may often be so, and it is certain that French Academicians have 
been frequently made of veryinferior stuff ; but after all, the French 
Academy is the most famous assembly of its kind. On the list 
of the * Immortals” of the Palais Mazarin, stand many illus- 
trious names, both of the dead and living. Nor has the societ 
ever shown itself insensible to its own glory. Itis accomplished, 
it is distinguished, but, above all, it is French. *‘ Little by little” 
was the modest motto chosen by the associates of the kindred 
corporation of St. Petersburg. A /’Immortalité is the cha- 
racteristic device of the French Academy. She does not 
profess so much to be the asylum of laborious genius—that 
enius which is patient of defeat and prodigal of toil. She 
is not the alma mater of martyrs of science, or of those pale 
students who spend their lives in delving after hidden lore. She 
represents literature crowned with laurels—genius not militant 
but triumphant. Here is a gallery of heroes, where all the statues, 
both of the living and the dead, are garlanded with wreaths. 
Once ushered into the classical assembly, each neophyte finds 
himself on terms of equality not merely with his contemporaries, 
but with the great names of the past. Guizot and Lamartine, 
Montalembert and Victor Hugo, fill with ease and dignity the 
chairs where mighty men of other times have left their mantle, 
and do not feel it necessary tobe abashed. Since the days when 
the little literary coterie of friends who met to enjoy each others’ 
wit and to criticise each others’ poems accepted the patronage of 
Richelieu, and became by letters patent a Royal and national so- 
ciety, the Academy has risen to honours which its founders neither 
desired nor dreamed of. But its pride has been to be true to itself. 
It is still the same noble, vain little republic of letters that it 
always was. It is not to be taken by storm by the noisy or the 
eat. The “ Alexandre Dumas” school of littérateurs are left wist- 
ully waiting at the doors. Revolutions, wars, and tumults rage 
around it, but the Academy wears its bays with undisturbed 
composure, and is classtcal to the last. The bustle and the changes 
of the nineteenth century are ooting all things in confusion— 
democracy: thunders at the gate—still the forty Immortals sit 
calmly and deliberately on, like Roman patricians in their 
jpoay eaten, awaiting with quiet dignity the inroad of the noisy 
auls. 


A new Immortal has just been introduced to this senate 
of tranquil demigods, and seated himself in the place which 
till his arrival was left vacant for De Tocqueville’s shade. 
He is a strange guest to have been invited to enter a room 
haunted by so many gay and airy spirits of the Voltaire order. 
This is the first time that a Dominican monk, with woollen robe 
and shaven crown, has joined the goodly company. But he is a 

reat man and a great orator. Sprung from the nation’s ranks, 
& has achieved remarkable celebrity at an early age, drawn mul- 
titudes by his stormy eloquence around his pulpit at Notre Dame, 
and revived in these modern days the glories of Bossuet and 
Bourdaloue. He can call himself the son of the people and the 
prophet of the people too. He stands half-way between the fiery 
democracy of the nineteenth century and the fervid pietism of 
the middle age. He has been a kind of Papist Luther who 
has remained within the Church’s pale. No wonder that all 
Paris flocked to see the novel sight of the installation of the 
cowled and impetuous missionary within the classical circle of 
the Immortals. M. Guizot, director of the Academy, was there 


to introduce him. The contrast was one which could not fail to 
strike all present. It was marble welcoming earth; the most 
liberal of classicists receiving the most romantic and cultivated 
of democrats—all that was modern in the past meeting all that 
is classical in the present. 

Between these two men, apparently so unlike—the ancient 
historian and the modern missionary, the Minister of Louis 
Philippe and the apostle of the Revolution, the Protestant and 
the monk, the representative of the ancien and the repre. 
sentative of the nouveau régime—there was something in com. 
mon which lent an interest to the seene. They stood on different 
sides of the grave in which the past is buried, but they could 
clasp hands above it. They came from different quarters of the 
political world, but they could meet for a moment upon common 
ground. What was common to them both was something which 
they shared probably in common with every member of the 
fraternity in which one is a father and the other a novice. It 
pleases the writer of a leading article upon the subject in the 
Times to find the speeches of these two celebrated men on the 
recent occasion “ vapid” and “tiresome,” and to see ‘“ somethin 
comic” in the entire spectacle, which is perhaps another way o: 
saying that it takes less time to see “something comic” in any 
rather long speeches than to read them through. The leading 
journal has one distinct class of contributors who, possibly in 
consideration of their natural advantages, are not required to get 
up the facts on which they write. If anything lengthy or difficult 
is put before them, the “happy-go-lucky” brigade, if we may venture 
so to style them, are allowed to take their chance of being right 
upon it by the light of nature. But a tone of ignorant badinage, 
they ought to have been forewarned, is not the tone in which edu; 
cated people usually speak of the French Academy. And had the 
writer taken the trouble to cast his eye with moderate care over 
the speeches in question, he would, we are willing to believe, 
have felt it imprudent to describe either of them as an attack 
upon the Liberal party in Europe, or to invent the cool assertion 
that the English nation had been the “butt of the priestly 
satire” of M. Lacordaire. It could hardly, indeed, be expected 
that the clerical orator would pronounce a diatribe against his 
own Pope, or approve of the Italian policy of the Kmperor. 
But Father Lacordaire the monk, on the occasion of his instal- 
lation, said nothing more violently ultramontane than M. Guizot 
the Protestant; and, Italy apart, the general remarks of both 
upon European politics, instead of being out of date or un- 
interesting, are both apposite and eloquent. So far from being 
an attack upon Liberalism, their speeches were devoted to a 
criticism of European democracy from a_ thoroughly liberal 
point of view. If, in criticising European, M. Lacordaire dealt 
somewhat poetically with American democracy, we must not be 
surprised. ‘Tacitus, when he desired to rebuke Rome, extolled 
Germany. And picturesque and sentimental generalization is 
the kind of generalization most natural to French minds. 

What was common to these two speakers, whose modes of life 
and thought have been so curiously dissimilar, was this—that 
both, being sincere lovers of individual freedom, watch the pro- 
gress of democracy with solicitude, if not with something of 
dismay. In the eyes of M. Guizot, the historian of civilization, 
whose life has been passed in analysing the various elements out 
of which European society has grown—King, Church, people, 
noblesse, bourgeoisie, and clergy—and in endeavouring to pre- 
serve for each its place in the social system undisturbed, 
democracy seems a gigantic overgrowth which threatens to 
absorb the life of the social tree. M.Lacordaire, on the other 
hand, is a prophet of the new dispensation. He is the child, 
and the favourite child, of the people. Both are worshippers of 
Liberty, but M. Lacordaire worships Fraternity as well. Yet he, 
too, like M. Guizot, is incljned to pause and to ask himself whither 
the democratic cause, which he has so long served, is tending. In 
virtue of what common interest is it that these two men stand and 
take counsel together in sight of the torrent that rages before 
their eyes? Is it merely that one is an Orleanist and the other a 
monk, and that in the popular movement which both are watchi 
as interested spectators, churches andthronesalike may disappear 
We think not. We think that they have a bond of fellowship 
more strong than merely the presence of a danger which threat- 
ens the religion of the one and the loyalty of the other. It is 
that, unsympathetic as they may be in many ways, the man with 
the popular fibre and the man of constitutional principles both 
belong to the rank of intellectual and philosophical minds. They 
have at bottom the same interests—the interests of the educated 
class. Differing in theology, in politics, and in social creeds, 
those who meet under the roof of the French Academy must, 
as long as the Academy lasts, have always one thing in common. 
They are Academicians—that is to say, they are the aristoc 
of an order whose interests differ from the interests of the pone 
class above, and those of the social class below them. Such an 
order has reason indeed to dread the intolerant tyranny of the mob. 
Conservative or Liberal, Aristocrat or Anti-aristocrat, Monarchist 
or Republican, Protestant, Catholic, or free-thinker, all intelligent 
men shrink from a deluge of unrestrained and uneducated demo- 
cracy, with its concomitant despotism either of material or of 
moral force. So far, M.Guizot and M. Lacordaire can fight under 
the same banner. On no other subject, perhaps, but this could 
they have agreed.. We may believe that, among the members of 
the body which listened in rapt attention to the addresses of 
their President and their new » there was not one that 
did not know his own cause was being pleaded. With the pro- 
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spects and the character of European democracy, its virtues and 
its vices, the class which the Academy represents is deeply and 
intimately concerned ; and over no tomb could M. Guizot and 
M. Lacordaire—the accomplished representatives of the old and 
the new order—more appropriately swear amity and recognise 
their community of interests than over that of De Tocqueville, 
the great thinker whose work in life was to bridge over the in- 
terval that separates the future and the present from the past. 
The Academy will have a colleague not unworthy, in their newly 
admitted member, either of De Tocqueville or of themselves. 
A man of restless, romantic, and powerful mind, M. Lacordaire 
has drunk deeply of the feverishness of the times. But it has 
been his dream to wed religion and democracy, to make the voice 
of God the people’s voice as well, and to baptize the turbulent 
nineteenth century with something of the spirit of the Middle 
Ages. He has been a stormy preacher to troubled minds. He 
has been a conspicuous political divine, often carried beyond 
himself by his own zeal, but always earnest and courageous. 
Six-and-thirty years ago he was a young advocate at the Paris 
Bar struggling for success and fame. M. Berryer saw him, was 
struck with him, and gave him a piece of advice. “Leave the 
Bar,” he said, “ and become a priest. Your imagination is rich 
and wandering, your thoughts burning and rash. You require 
to be placed under a yoke and to submit your talent to authority. 
Some day you will be a great pulpit orator.” A few years later, 
news came to M. Berryer that, in the chapel of the college Stanis- 
laus, a young catechist was to be heard, whose discourses were of 
no common order. The great lawyer went to listen, and recognised 
his young friend of the Bar. A few more years and M. Berryer 
again went to hear M. Lacordaire. This time it was no longer 
in the humble college chapel, but under the vault of Notre Dame, 
amid the crowds of every age, rank, and sex that thronged to 


hear a preacher whose voice vibrated strangely through their | 


hearts. ‘* Prédicateur aussi varié et presque aussi agité que votre 


public,” says M. Guizot, “ orateur encore plein du monde dont — 
vous veniez de sortir pour aller A Dieu, on vous voyait encore | 


ému vous-méme de cette multitude d’impressions troublées et 
flottantes auxquelles vous vouliez arracher vos auditeurs pour 
les reporter dans les regions séreines d’une foi ferme et d'une 

ieuse soumission.” But though M. Lacordaire could leave the 

ar, he could not bring himself to leave the world. All his life 
he has been in it, if not of it, and has mixed in the mundane 
struggles of his generation. On three strange occasions since he 
has become a monk he has been seen to re-enter purely civil life, 
and to move in a lay capacity across the maoee ft stage. Not 
many years after his retirement, a young man in barrister’s dress 
was seen seated in the back benches of a French law-court, 
watching a case which seemed to be undefended. The Court 
requested him to undertake the defence. He did so, and con- 
ducted it in a manner which elicited warm compliments from the 
judges. The case ended, and the next case was called. It was 


that of the Abbé Lacordaire, who had brought a suit against some | 


educational charity. The Court was petrified to recognise in the 
abbé, who came forward to plead his own cause, the young 
advocate who had just excited its admiration. 
it right to warn him that in future he would be expected either 
to resign the forensic or the clerical costume. In 1848, after 


the Revolution of February, the Abbé Lacordaire again came | 


forward in a purely civic capacity, and took his seat on the 
benches of the Constituent Assembly. Once more he reappears, 


in January, 1861, and this time the sight is the most remarkable | 
ears ago, it would have seemed as likely | 


of all these. A few 
that M. Guizot would be canonized as that a monk would be 
elected Academician. 


COLONEL GARDINER’S VISION. 


| | ARDLY anything more characteristic of the temper of a 
large and most important part of the nation has appeared 


for a length of time than the letter which the Times published the | 


other day, as a fair specimen of a large number of letters on the 
same subject, supporting the authenticity of Colonel Gardiner’s 
famous vision against the evidence of that “ pot-walloping 
Sadducee,” Dr. Carlyle.” The controversy is exceedingly curious 
and characteristic. Probably almost every one is aware that, 
for nearly a century past, no semi-supernatural story has been 
more popular than the one in question. It was, we believe, 
originally given to the world by Dr. Doddridge, who set forth, 
in his Life of Colonel Gardiner, how, when a young man, the 
Colonel was sitting up at night, waiting for the time to arrive at 
which he was to keep an assignation with a married woman—how 
he took up a religious book to pass away the time—how a vision 
appeared to him, and warned him, in solemn terms, of the 
character and consequences of his conduct—and how, by the 
deep impression thus made on his mind, he was not only diverted 
from the profligacy in which he was then indulging himself, 
but underwent a thorough, permanent, and sudden change of 
character and disposition. 

Upon this Dr. Carlyle observes that he had heard Gardiner 
tell the story three or four times, “for he was not shy or back- 
ward to speak on the subject, as many would have been,” and 
that, though honest, well-meaning, and pious, he was “very 
ostentatious,” and ‘‘ boasted oftener of his conversion than of 
the dangerous battles he had been in.” He adds, that Gardiner’s 
account differed in several points from Doddridge’s—that the 
book which he mentioned was a different one from that mentioned 


by Doddridge—that the hour at which the occurrence took place 
was midday, and not midnight—and that he mentioned no vision 
or supernatural appearance, but ascribed the change in his feel- 
ings and character entirely to the impression made by the book. 

This account, it appears from the Times, has stirred the indig- 
nation of a large number of persons to such an extent as to call 
forth a whole series of letters, of which that by Mr. George 
Hargreave Parker was a favourable specimen. It certainly appears 
to have been well selected, for a more perfect specimen of the 
= way of thinking upon such subjects can hardly be imagined. 

he writer says he is not prejudiced in favour of penny, 1 as 
he is himself a Tory and High Churchman of the strongest kind; 
but what, he asks, is the value of the testimony of a ‘‘man of the 
world,” a friend of the “atheist Hume,” when weighed against 
that of the pious Independent? "What should we have thought 
of the testimony of any “potwalloping Sadducee”’ of ancient times 
who declared that he had heard St. Paul give a different account 
of his conversion from that which is contained in the Acts? 
The line thus taken is most characteristic. The writer does 
not discuss the facts at all. He obviously does not consider it 
necessary to do so. He confines himself to the @ priori view of 
the matter, and to the credibility of the witnesses, as derived, 
not from their testimony, but from their general character. 
The writer obviously feels that the & priori probability of the 
miracle is so great that the mere miraculous version of the facts 
must be the true one. In common no doubt with many other 
persons of the same way of thinking, he looks upon strange 
stories of this kind with just the same kind of enthusiasm with 
which an Indian or Spanish peasant looks upon the local winking 
or weeping image. ‘‘ Who eares what any potwalloping Sad- 
ducee of an Englishman may say as to his standing by and seeing 


But they thought , 


that the image never winked at all, when I have heard the priest 
tell the story fifty times, and when every one knows that there 
_ is not such another winking Virgin within a hundred miles of our 
village?” Mr. Parker's view obviously is, that Colonel Gardiner 
and his vision area credit to Protestant Christianity, and that any 
_ evidence which tends to prove it is entitled to share in the credit 
of Christianity itself. It is this feeling which makes the letter 
important, for there is hardly any temptation which is either so 
| powerful or so universal as that of inferring the strength of the 
| evidence from the importance of the conclusion; and there is 
| certainly none which does so much to introduce error and bigo 
| into every subject, and especially into all matters connected wi 
| religion. 
| There are two positions with respect to religious belief, either 
| of which is tenable and consistent. A man may either say, “I 
| believe these doctrines to be true, because my conscience testifies 
| to their truth, and because I find that in practicethey good 
| effects ;” or he may say, “I believe them because | am satisfied 
| by gt evidence that their truth was proclaimed by a 
| person who had the means of knowing, and the inclination to tell 
the truth.” One or other of these positions, or possibly both (for 
they are not at all inconsistent), are occupied by most of the 
| sincere believers in Christianity ; but there is a third position, 
which is the favourite and characteristic position of hot- 
headed bigotry in all ages. It is that of a man who is strongly 
| prejudiced in favour of the truth of particular doctrines, and 
_who infers from the warmth of his‘own feelings that eve 
| fact which would tend to justify them must have occurred if 
_ there is the least evidence that it did occur. The wish is not 
_ merely parent to the thought, but sponsor for the evidence, It 
is hardly possible to assign any limits to the influence which the 
temptation to assume this position has had over the whole course 
of theological controversy, and there has certainly been none 
_which has contributed so powerfully, either to the conceal- 
ment of truth, or to the promotion of uncharitable feelin 
amongst all denominations of Christians. It has been the 
| great enemy of all inquiries which can in any conceivable 
_ way be connected with any theological doctrine. It has disposed, 
and it still disposes, men to take up with the crudest theories of 
| history, of science, of morality, or of politics, merely because 
they are supposed to favour some theological conclusion 
with which those who hold it are determined that the facts shall 
agree. Who can fail to be familiar with the coarse imputations 
which are common against geologists on this ground? A man 
of science who has spent his life in such investigations says that 
he found a piece of flint under such and such circumstances, and 
that that piece of flint was fashioned by human hands. He is 
immediately ridiculed and browbeaten as an Old Bailey barrister 
would ridicule and browbeat a ticket-of-leave man who eame to 
prove an alibi for an escaped convict, simply because there is 
an uneasy feeling that, for theological reasons, the flint ought 
not to have been found. It would be impossible to find a better 
specimen of this temper than the triumphant — in the letter 
in question. ‘ What should we think ofa pot-walloping Sadducee 
who said he had heard St. Paul give a different account of his 
conversion from that which is given in the Acts?” What Mr. 
Parker would think no one can doubt. He calls the Sadducee 
names by anticipation; and no doubt, if he really did make his 
appearance, he would be flayed alive if this section- of the 
religious world could have its way. But would it be either wise or 
Christian to do so? Would it not be better to hear what he had 
to say, and to consider whether or not it was likely to be true ? 
A man who wishes that witnesses should be heard on one 
side only can have no other reason for that wish but the con- 
sciousness of a bad case. Noonewishes to suppress the truth unless 
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he thinks it willmake against him. Suppose that insome old library 
there were to be found a MS. containing an elaborate and careful 
history of all that passed in Judea during the time of Pontius 
Pilate, written by some Roman resident in Jerusalem—can any 
one doubt that such a book would be, in many respects, of ines- 
timable value? and ean any one doubt that Mr. Parker and that 
large class of the community which he represents would spare no 

ins to destroy it, if possible, physically, and, if that should be 
impossible, to destroy its credit, if it did not tally verbatim with 
their own views ? 

The attack upon Dr. Carlyle is a little thing, but it is one of 
those littie things which show how great is the strength, and 
how wide the sphere of religious bigotry in our own time and 
country. A man who tells a_ perfectly consistent and an 
eminently probable story as to facts with which he was per- 
sonally acquainted, is to be not merely disbelieved, but abused 
and scouted, because his evidence tends to shake the authority 
of another story, which is in itself insignificant, but which 
happens to have been taken under the protection of the re- 
ligious world. The intellectual criminality of such conduct (and 
it is a most important truth that there are intellectual as well as 
moral duties) is on a par with the moral criminality of that vile 
system of cowardly backbiting by which, as Sir John Romilly’s 
letter to Mr. Turnbull proves, a useful and energetic public 
servant has been desiwek of his employment, and probably of his 
means of livelihood, by a base and cowardly cabal, merely on the 
ground of his religious opinions. In surveying the present con- 
dition of English society there are few more painful conclusions, 
and there are also few which rest upon stronger grounds, than that 
which affirms the steady growth of religious intolerance amongst 
the most powerful and extensive classes. Legal intolerance is a 
thing of the past, but this seems to be owing rather to a narrow 
conception of the province of law than to an enlightened concep- 
tion of the duty of tolerance. Dumb and petty persecution 
which stabs in the dark was never more rife than itis now. A 
man who thinks for himself is not burnt nor even imprisoned, 
but a large and increasing class of society think him wicked, 
prevail upon others to think so too, and visit him with every 
social penalty which disfavour and unkindness can inflict. In 
one sense this may not be persecution, but it inflicts not only on 
individuals, but on the world at large, many of the worst evils of 
persecution. It assassinates that which it can no longer con- 
demn and execute in the face of day, and, if it is less powerful, is 
far more unjust, and ‘far less responsible. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


NE would think that the school advertisements which have 
crowded the pages of the Times during the _ month must 
roduce something like dismay among that excellent class of the 
British public to which they are addressed—fathers and mothers 
with children whom they are desirous of putting out to be taught 
and parentally treated per contract. It is doubtless a happy 
thing for people who have no immediate personal interest in the 
matter to reflect on the immense educational resources of the 
country,‘as described in some half-dozen closely-printed columns 
of a single journal; but for those who have the responsibility of 
making a choice among the multitude of instructors of youth 
thus jostling one another for public favour, the embarras de 
richesses cannot but be absolutely appalling. It stands to reason 
that there must be different degrees of excellence among the 
hundreds of principals, male and female, who have been expect- 
ing their young friends to reassemble (p. v.) after the Christmas 
holidays; and yet where the claims of all are so glowingly 
stated and so confidently advanced, what affectionate middle- 
class parent shall undertake to decide? The more earnestly 
and conscientiously he ponders over the advertisement sheet the 
more certain he is to be reduced either to despair or to a state of 
stupid impartiality. 

The first thing thatstrikes one, on glancing at this immense 
field of choice, is the wonderful equality of pretension which 
characterizes establishments the most widely differing in the 
matter of pecuniary conditions. There are of course some cheap 
schools, palpably on the model of Dotheboys, inscribing the 
formula of ‘No Vacations” in a —— part of their pro- 
gramme, apparently as one of its chief attractions, and avowedly 
conducted on purely economic principles ; but these are in a very 
small minority. As a rule, it appears that ee a who spend 
from twenty to thirty pounds a year on their children’s schooling 
require as much in return as those who spend from fifty pounds 
upwards. Whether they get it or not is another question ; but 
that they expect it is testified by scores of magniloquent advertise- 
ments addressed to fathers and mothers of capacious affections 
and restricted purses. To such an extent have the levelling ten- 
denies of the age been carried in the article of education, that 
it is often difficult to distinguish between the programmes of 
cheap and dear establishments until we come to the announce- 
ment of terms. A school which boards and educates its victims 
at twenty pounds per annum may offer “‘ unusual advantages” in 
common with one where two or three times that sum is demanded. 
The cheap institution may have its principal, or lady principal, as 
well as the more expensive one ; while both may deal in “superior 
education,” with “ gentlemanly companionship” for boys, and 
“Jadylike deportment” for girls. The educational system of both 
may be based on “Christian principles,” or “ truly Christian princi- 


les” —the latter appear to be more especially in demand for youn 

adies and very little boys. Both may combine the highest intel. 
lectual and moral training with the comforts of a happy and well- 
regulated home and “ special parental treatment,” including, of 
course, “liberal diet.” - Both may receive only a “limited num- 
ber of pupils;” and both are sure to be recommended by a 
“situation for salubrity unequalled,” or at the very least to be 
“delightfully situate.” The advertisements of both may be, and 
very often are, constructed with the most sublime indiflerence to 
the rules of grammar. One school, whose terms are 22 guineas 
a year, undertakes to board and carefully instruct young ladies 
“in English, French, music, drawing, painting, dancing, writing, 
and arithmetic, with plain and fancy needlework, including 
washing.” Another, a “select establishment,” announces the 
“ greatest care of the health and comfort of the pupils studiously 
attended to.” <A scientific classification, therefore, of schools or 
school advertisements must be based on some other principle than 
the commercial one. 

First and foremost come the very select schools, principally 
for young jadies—institutions which, indeed, are never called 
schools at all, but “educational homes.” As the style is one 
which may be claimed by the very largest establishment, it is 
difficult to say where this class shades off into the next, or to 
determine the limits which divide the very select from the very 
superior. ‘There are a great many ladies who, being engaged in 
educating their own daughters with the aid of the best masters, 
are desirous of securing for their dear girls the delights of com- 
panionship with the advantages of emulation, and for themselves 
an intellectual occupation. ‘These excellent mothers sometimes 
receive one or two young ladies only, and sometimes, in a fit of, 
parental zeal, are ready to take in an indefinite limited number. 
One of these admirable females signs herself ‘‘ Mater,” thus 
delicately hinting at a knowledge of Latin combined with 
motherly tenderness of nature. It is not always, however, 
because a lacy advertiser is already engaged in tuition that she 
is prepared to open her home and heat to a privileged few, but 
sometimes for the directly opposite reason that she has nothing 
to do, and finds her time hang heavily on her hands. One lady, 
by way of assigning a cause for her educational ardour, draws a 

icture of domestic isolation which is positively affecting, her 
| merece being “‘engaged in the City throughout the day,” and 
she herself ‘‘ having no family or any engagement.” By way of 
filling up the blank in her existence she is willing to receive 
two or three little girls to whose “comforts and scholastic 
duties ” she would “ devote the whole of her time,” and “ endea- 
vour to render their studies amusing and their recreations in- 
structive.” The feminine tact displayed in the wording of these 
maternal invitations pleasingly contrasts with the coarse trades- 
manlike tone of other announcements with which they may 
sometimes be found in degradingly close juxtaposition. We 
are sorry to say that, in those sacred columns which the leading 
journal dedicates to the advancement of scholastic interests, we 

ave discovered the advertisement of an individual not ashamed 
to express a hope that, “from the great attention incessantly 
paid to his pupils’ comfort, happiness, and future welfare,” he 
will be “patronized by a discriminating public.” We can 
scarcely be surprised that a person so forgetful of professorial 
dignity as to borrow an expression from his shoemaker’s last 
circular should likewise pledge himself to pay “all travelling 
expenses beyond twenty-five miles.” But this coarser style is 
fortunately rare. 

It is refreshing to turn from this clumsy specimen of puff to 
those superior kinds of scholastic announcements which address 
themselves principally or entirely to the more elevated intel- 
lectual qualities of the reader. Some of these appeal to the 
literary tastes of the public. One advertiser—the principal of 
an establishment for young gentlemen—is the author of one or 
two little books, of which we can only say that the titles are 
sweetly pretty, and which “have been graciously received into 
the royal library, and largely subscribed for by dignitaries and 
clergy of the Church, by the nobility and gentry, besides many 
thousand heads of families.” Another gentleman, having appa- 
rently no works of his own to point to, proudly refers to pupils 
who have left his establishment and afterwards dovdenel into 
real authors—* one a prize essayist of a popular periodical.” The 
vulgar prejudice against strong-minded women is probably the 
reason that we never see a young ladies’ school recommended on 
literary grounds. We observe, however, at least one instance 
in which a lady principal finds it in accordance with her interests, 
if not with truth, to describe herself as a “lady of talent”—an 
assumption which might be thought conceited but that more or 
less of self-praise in the ease of educators of youth is apparently 
a part of the routine. 

erhaps the most profoundly conceived and artistically exe- 
cuted of all school programmes are those in which the principals 
reinforce their claims on public support with moral and argumen- 
tative reflections that convert their advertisement or prospectus 
into something like an essay on education. This policy is based 
on an accurate acquaintance with the springs of human action. 
People like to be taken into confidence, and will naturally be in- 
clined to prefer an establishment which gives them an insight 
into its plan of treatment and method of education. Nor need 
this candour, so gratifying to parental feeling, ever be found the 
slightest clog on the free exercise of preceptorial discretion. For 
instance, Mr. Jones may be made intensely happy by reflecting 
that Master Jones is at a school where “ the system of education 
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is emulative, and such as to lead the pupil to take an interest in 
learning, its utility being recommended by kind though firm 
treatment.” He may feel a paternal thrill of pleasure in be- 
lieving that “ the constant fear of correction, which is the prin- 
cipal cause of so many youths disappointing the expectation of 
their parents, is thereby avoided ;” but with all this, the head of 
the establishment at Plato House stands committed to abso- 
lutely nothing. Mrs. Jones may shed tears of satisfaction 
at knowing that her girls are enjoying the advantages of 4 
genteel seminary where “the plan of mental development is 
a natural combination of the elliptical and interrogatory 
methods ;” yet the mistress of Minerva Lodge is .as free to 
do what she likes with the Miss Joneses as if the elliptical 
and interrogatory methods had never been invented. Besides 
the innocent pleasure of thinking that they know all about the 
internal economy of Plato House and Minerva Lodge, parents 
have the additional gratification of feeling themselves intellec- 
tually complimented by the frank dealing of the enlightened and 
accomplished proprietors of those establishments. When a lady 
or gentleman talks or writes about a natural combination of the 
elliptical and interrogatory methods, of course he or she implies 
that the person addressed understands what the elliptical and in- 
terrogatory methods are ; and thus all parties are at once placed 
on a pleasant and friendly footing of mental equality. But any 
rising feeling of flattered self-complacency must be rapidly merged 
in respectful admiration for a profundity of observation and know- 
ledge of human character which no mere unprofessional indi- 
vidual could ever hope to acquire. It is difficult, for example, to 
repress a sentiment of momentary reverence for a lady who ex- 
plains that her school is a “strictly private” one, as she “has 
witnessed so much of the injurious effects of public examinations 
and public distributions of prizes for ladies, tending, as they do, 
to foster a morbid taste for public praise—and at that age when 
impressions are so lasting.” Again, what a world of philosoph 
and experience is compressed into the following sentences, which 
we find in a prospectus before us :—‘‘ The training system com- 
prehends the education of the child as a whole—physically, 
norally, and intellectually. Zhese” (we do not quite make out 
the use of the demonstrative pronoun in this place, but that does 
not signify), “though combined in every well-regulated family, 
can never be so effectually and pleasantly carried out as where 
numbers are united, under the nrc influence of scientific 
educators.” A programme written in this style cannot fail to 
attract all really superior and strong-minded parents. 

It is a curious speculation who the persons can be, of what 
condition in life and cast of character, by whom the advertise- 
ments and prospectuses which we have here attempted to classify 
are accepted as oracles. That such persons do exist, and in over- 
whelming numbers, is manifest from the fact that their idiosyn- 
crasies are so largely appealed to. Where the supply of 
quackery and humbug is found so abundant we may safely 
assume that there must be a corresponding demand somewhere 
or other. The inference is not flattering to the middle-class 
mind of England in the nineteenth century. 


THE PROTESTANT AUTO-DA-FE. 


Ww do not know what rite in the Puritan ceremonial exactly 
corresponds to singing a Ze Deum. Probably a three 
hours’ sermon on a text out of the Apocalypse, divided into fifty 
heads, would be the kind of ebullition with which a faithful 
vessel would signalize the overflow of his joy. Whatever the 
form may be, it will assuredly be put in practice next Sunday 
in every edifice wherein Evangelicals are wont to cane to 
listen to the damnation of their neighbours. A mighty deliver- 
ance has been wrought. The heathen have beer smitten hip and 
thigh. The saints have had a sweet and consoling victory. By 
indomitable perseverance, by private circulars and personal 
solicitation, extending over the space of eighteen months, they 
have worried and baited a luckless Roman Catholic civil servant 
into giving up his office. The ejection of Mr Turnbull out of 
the Record Office, simply on account of his religion, is a feat 
worthy of the less degenerate days of Oates and Dangerfield. 
Everybody knows—at Toot every one who attends Young Men’s 
Associations—that the Romanists no longer dare to meet Exeter 
Hall in the light of day, and that their propaganda now has to be 
conducted by underhand intrigues and hidden agency. But the 
Papist’s subterranean windings are no match for the keen scent of 
the Protestant ferret. The spiritual detectives whom Protestant 
agitation has trained up are indefatigable in their zeal, and the 
revelations they sometimes produce are unquestionably astound- 
ing. Ashort time since, a book published at the shop of a dis- 
tinguished agitator disclosed to the world that the cabmen were 
Jesuits in disguise, though it did not inform us whether it was Han- 
som’s or four-wheelers against which our orthodoxy ought most 
to be on its guard. Another authority, of great respectability, 
warns us that domestic servants are now the favourite instruments 
of proselytism. Whenever the flunkeys profess a preference for red 


_ liveries we ought to be on the alert; and, if we did but know it, 


there is a world of priestcraft in the assumed humility of Buttons. 
But these contrivances are trite and obvious compared to that 
which the vigilance of Exeter Hall has recently brought to light. 
Who would have thought that Popery could lurk in pigeon-holes, 
or heresy be propagated by catalogues ? Who but the hawk-eyed 
Protestant detective would have looked for the disguised Ultra- 


montanist among the musty guardians of the Records? The truth 
is, it was the name that was suggestive. It is well known that the 
Record newspaper, being old and well stricken in years, fails to 
satisfy the craving for savoury theological abuse which is the surest 
sign of aregenerate spirit. Consequently its popularity with single 
ladies and Irish curates has declined, and it has been even exposed 
to the unnatural sneers and insinuations of a younger and more 
spirited generation of religious fishwives. Itis said that when first 

e announcement appeared that a Roman Catholic had been a 
pointed to a high situation in the Record Office, many estimable 
clergymen thought they saw in the announcement an explanation 
of the marvellous backsliding they were all deploring. We do 
not wonder at their indignation. It was as as Garibaldi 
getting possession of the blood of St. Januarius. A little violence 
might be pardonable in men who were fighting to rescue their 
own religious newspaper from a heterodox editor. To think that 
the task of canonizing Palmerston and reviling Lord Macaulay 
should fall into idolatrous hands, or that a heretic should exer- 
cise the sacred privilege of publishing the names of inconsistent 
professors who had been seen in the pit of the opera! _ 

It is charitable to believe that the three Protestant societies 
which have persecuted Mr. Turnbull into resigning are still labour- 
ing under the original delusion ; otherwise it 1s difficult to imagine 
how even the pure and perfect bigotry of a Protestant Defence 
Association could have seen any danger to our Protestant Con- 
stitution from the religious bias of a gentleman omnes in 
calendaring ancient State Papers. Setting aside any abstract 
objection to religious intolerance, the measure is obviously an 
imperfect one. It is impossible to conceive any principle on 
which it can be based which will not have a much wider appli- 
cation. Unless the systematic slander of which Mr. Turnbull 
has been the object is a mere ebullition of personal spite, it must 
be the prelude to a demand for the purification of the whole Civil 
Service from all Popish taint. It is alleged that valuable mate- 
rials for history will pass through Mr. Turnbull's hands, and that, 
being a Romanist, and therefore as a matter of course no better than 
a forger, he will use his opportunities for the purpose of falsifying 
or destroying all the documents that make against his Church. 
Assuming for the moment the axiom from which the three Protes- 
tant societies take their start, viz., that all Romanists are by nature 
forgers, itisevidentthat itsapplication oughtnottohave commenced 
with the Record Office. Forging is alucrative art, which may be 
practised with a great deal more profit upon modern papers than 
upon ancient papers. The destinies of the Papacy can hardly 
be said to depend just now on the new lights which the Record 
Office may or may not throw on controverted passages of English 
history. We suspect that Cardinal Antonelli would be inclined 
to dispose of all the Roman Catholic reputations in English 
history at a very moderate figure indeed. On the other hand, 
there are substantial services which, in other departments of the 
State, a Roman Catholic forger who was anything of a 
credit to his religion, might do for the Papacy, and which have no 
doubt been constantly present to the foreboding imaginations of 
the three Protestant Associations. We will not. insult their 
penetration by particularizing such services more closely. But 
they are bound to make their convictions on this subject known 
to the heads of departments. It is not every one who is ac- 

uainted with the real objects of Roman Catholicism, or the real 
} sree of Roman Catholic forgers. Forging is not, we be- 
lieve, generally taught in the confessional, and we have not seen 
it recommended in any books of devotion accessible to the 

ublic. Its systematic inculcation, therefore, upon all the lait, 

olding official positions is not known to Protestants in general, 
and is the peculiar discovery of the Defence Associations. They 
ought really not to be so dilatory in communicating their know- 
ledge. We wonder they can endure with patience the thought 
that Sir George Bowyer is all this time in the House of Com- 
mons, and may at any moment walk into the library and tear all 
Mr. Spooner’s speeches out of Hansard. 

Sir John Romilly does not come with entirely clean hands 
out of this very dirty business. The original appointment 
was not altogether a prudent one, Mr. Turnbull being a recent 
convert to RKomanism, and in general such appointments must 
be regarded as undesirable ; but, when once made, it ought 
not to have been surrendered at the dictation of fanatical 
injustice. It is scarcely conceivable that Mr. Turnbull should 
be of so sensitive a fibre as to be unable to endure with phi- 
losophy the evil-speaking of the vagabond Orangemen and 
Trish curates out of employ who christen themselves a Pro- 
testant Defence Association. The whole correspondence has a 
pre-arranged appearance. The discarded official resigns with a 

ood grace, and with as plausible an ap ce of free-will as 

e can contrive to put on. But his letter reads rather like the 
protestations of ill-health and of the necessity of repose which 
an M.P., whose votes and pledges have long parted company, is 
sometimes obliged to put forth on the eve of a general election. 
It is difficult to avoid the suspicion that the unhappy convert has 
been offered up as a sacrifice to the gods of Exeter Hall. An 
inexplicable dread of Puritan vituperation is the besetting sin of 
more than one of our judicial personages ; and Sir John Romilly 
has, before this, shown himself only too ready to minister to the 
fanaticism of the silliest and most narrow-minded of all 
English sects. If he really has forced or persuaded Mr. 
Turnbull to resign for the purpose of averting from his 
own head the blame of those whose blame is praise, 
he has done something worse than an injustice to a 
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blameless and able officer. A bigot’s appetite for persecution is 
stimulated, not appeased, by gratification. It is a mistaken 
policy to imagine that compromise or conces ‘ion will disarm any- 
thing so utterly unreasoning as the odium theologicum. Fanatics 
of this character will never be satisfied until they have imposed 
on every mind the wooden and angular measure of belief that 
fits their own attenuated intellects. Success wil! only swell their 
enthusiasm, giving to their leaders the notoriety which they 
covet, and to the followers an occasion of complacent and spiteful 
thanksgiving. After this achievement we may confidently look 
for a formal crusade against all our Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects who hold office under the Crown. Unless they are to 
meet with a stancher support than the Master of the Rolls 
seems inclined to afford them, it would be better, in order to 
save time and avoid a needless waste of the slandering powers 
of the Defence Association, to direct the Civil Service Com- 
missioners at once to examine all candidates for the future in the 
“ Shorter Westminster Catechism.” 


MR. CHARLES KEAN’S REAPPEARANCE. 


_— theatrical world has for some time past been in sad need 
of astrong stimulant. With the single exception of the 
Colleen Bawn, which was brought out at the Adelphi several 
months ago, and is still attractive, there has not been one dra- 
matic novelty that has created a general sensation. Much to 
amuse might, indeed, be found in the usual places, but there has 
been little or nothing to talk about; and while more theatres 
are open than at any preceding period, larger than ordinary has 
been the number of failures. 

Even the excitement that is usually caused by the Christmas 
pantomimes and burlesques has been wanting this winter, to the 
great mortilication of managers, whose financial calculations are 
often based upon the hypothesis that the profits of the six or 
seven weeks commencing with Boxing-day will amply over- 
balance the disasters of the remaining part of the year; for the 
Christmas of 1860 breught with it weather so cold that the whole 

opulation of London was at once divided into two categories, 
both unfavourable to theatrical enterprise. In the first place, 
there was the decidedly domestic class, the constituents of which 
kept close to their fire-sides, not only attracted by the usual fascina- 
tions of the Lar within, but also impelled to worship that re- 
spectable divinity by the bleakness without. The members of 
this class were further fortified in their tarry-at-home predilec- 
tions by a certain coyness on the part of the cabmen to encounter 
the slippery road; and though the very current rumour that 
**there was not a cab to be had in London” might be ranked 
with those travellers’ stories wherewith Othello, when a men- 
dacious bachelor, amused the credulous Desdemona, stiil there 
was a sufficient scarcity of vehicles to heighten the wish or fur- 
nish a pretext for avoiding the inclemencies of the weather. 
The other category was composed of hardy, bluff personages, 
of both sexes, who, gathering their cloaks, coats, and 
shawls about them, went boldly forth to defy winter and its 
horrors, and instead of stopping at the theatres, gallantly met 
the foe where his force was most apparent—namely, on the 
frozen Serpentine. Some went to skate, some to see the 
skating, some to report the proceedings of both. The reckless 
walked into dangerous places, the mischievous threw squibs and 
crackers, the archological discoursed of the great frost of 1814; 
but all abstained from the theatrical amusements proper to 
Christmas, and preferred the new, though grim toy which the 
season had thrust upon tiem. Thus, while one half of the world 
was at home and the other on the ice, managers could only sigh 
over their empty benches, lamenting that fortune and cold 
weather had deprived them of their usual Christmas-boxes to 
bestow them on the penny-a-liners. 

Now the hard frost has ceased, the theatres are becoming more 
prosperous. Paterfamilias can sit no longer at his fire, and the 
skater can no longer skate. People begin to reflect that there 
are such things as pantomimes, and they have been told by 
the newspapers and those exceptional wights who, unaffected by 
the general dichotomy of London, went to the play in spite of the 
ice, that the scene-painters at the various houses stil! maintain 
their well-earned reputation by the beauty and brilliancy of their 
magical pictures. There are, in short, many arrears to be made up 
—theatres, as Benedick said of the world, ‘must be peopled.” 
Nevertheless, things that are not talked of whenthe bloom of 
novelty is upon them are not likely to become the theme of very 
vehement discussion when they at last glide into conversation. 
Managers may slowly repair the deficiencies of their frost-nipped 
treasuries under the genial influence of a calm and steady 
patronage; but the habitual splash of Christmas has been missed 
—the year 1860 closed, leaving us one sensation short of our 
usual allowance. Generally, there are fanatics who rush over the 
entire metropolis, including the suburbs, for the express purpose 
of deciding by their own unaided judgment which is the best 
pantomime. But this winter the sect that worships Harlequin 
can scarcely have been more numerous than that of the Seventh 
Day Baptists. 

‘The theatrical sensation denied at Christmas has, however, been 
accorded about a month later. On Monday last, Mr.Charles Kean, 
having passed some eighteen months in a provincial tour, 
sweetened by bright honours and large profits, reappeared at 
Drury Lane Theatre, where he is engaged for four weeks, and 


he was received with a burst of enthusiasm that must have been 
really surprising to the younger members of the audience. 
Tt should be borne in mind that at the present day the assem- 
blage of a large enthusiastic multitude, composed of the representa- 
tives of all classes, is an unusual occurrence. All classes meet to- 
gether at many of the smaller theatres, but in them the assemblage 
is necessarily small likewise. The houses devoted to the lyrical 
drama are large, and are often full; but the lower stratum of 
society is scantily represented in their audience. Drury Lane is, 
in fact, the only house at which a demonstration like that of last 
Monday could be produced ; but of late years the performances on 
its boards have not been of a kind to draw together all London 
for the sake of an ovation. The honours paid every Christmas 
to Mr. Beverley as the painter of the “ transformation scene” in 
the pantomime, and to Mr. E. T. Smith as the good genius under 
whose tutelary care the magician of the pencil was allowed to 
perform his wonders, represented the share of this house in the 
aggregate enthusiasm of the metropolis, 

There were many reasons why the large theatre should be 
crowded to suffocation on Monday, and by an audience ready to 
ignite at a moment’s notice into an explosion of delight. In the 
first place, Hamlet is the character with which Mr. Charles Kean 
has most completely identified himself in the minds of those who 
have watched his career, since he made his début in 1838; and 
there was something pleasantly sentimental in welcoming a great 
artist, after a considerable absence, in the very part and in the 
very theatre which had first rendered him an object of universal 
notice. In the second place, as manager of the Princess's 
Theatre, Mr. Charles Kean was really a public benefactor, 
and in that capacity worthy of a public demonstration. 


no one has succeeded him in the work of establishing a 
permanent Shakspearian Theatre in central London, and the 
few attempts that have been made in that direction only seem 
to render the ae that he will have a successor more hope- 
less than ever. In the third place, he is the great tragedian of 
the day—the only Shakspearian actor who can command a public 
too large to be controlled by the influence of clique or locality— 
the only man, in short, who can draw all London to look at him, 
and who is no more to be railed from his position than the seal 
from Shylock’s bond. In the fourth place, the tragedy of Hamlet 
is always an object of attractive wonder to the multitude, with 
whom it stands as the type of Shakspeare, much as Cédipus 
Tyrannus occurs to the mind of the Hellenist in connexion with 
the name of Sophocles; and thus the great national tragedy 
could be witnessed while the great national actor was 
welcomed to the metropolis. In the fifth place, Mrs. 
Charles Kean went out of her way to sustain the character 
of Gertrude, in order to strengthen a cast that without her 
would have been Jamentably weak, and of course received the 
acknowledgment due to the leading tragic actress of the day, 
and the sharer in all the honourable toils of her husband. These 
five reasons are sufficient to account for the almost frantic ap- 
plause with which Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean were saluted by a 
vast concourse of her Majesty's subjects on their first entrance ; 
and when we say that Mr. Kean, in his acting, added all the vigour 
of a young aspirant to the finish of a mature artist, we have 
given a sixth reason to account for the acclamations that were 
renewed on the fall of the curtain. Like Lord Byron when he 
set about writing his Don Juan, the theatrical public was sadly 
in want ofa hero. Let it be thankful that it is allowed to have 
one so worthy in every respect as Mr. Charles Kean. 


THE MESSIAH IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


hig performance of the Messiah in St. Paul's Cathedral con- 
tained no features of remarkable interest. It was an expe- 
dient resorted to by the Dean and Chapter for the purpose of 
raising money for a new organ, and was, in a pecuniary point of 
view, completely successful. It was originally imental to give 
Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, with the idea, we suppose, of its bein 

more appropriate to the place and occasion; but the Messia 

—and we think most wisely —was afterwards substituted. 
Independently of the consideration of the Messiah—in spite of, 
or perhaps rather in consequence of, its constant repetition— 
being by far the most popularly attractive oratorio to an English 
audience, it is almost certain that nothing but a very crude and 
unsatis/actory performance would have been realized if Mendels- 
sohn’s most difficult and comparatively little-known work had 
been attempted. Accomplished musician and clever organist as 
Mr. Goss is acknowledged to be, conducting, as we were able to 
discover, is not his strong point, and he is to be congratulated 
that he was spared the responsibility of directing a work which 
Mr. Costa himself, with all his experience and ability, finds it 
difficult to present without imperfections. But even supposing a 
satisfactory performance as far as the executants were con- 
cerned, it is certain that the effect would have been materially 
interfered with by the size of the building and the powerful 
echo which must necessarily have annihilated all the delicate 
contrasts and intricate orchestral work with which St. Paul 
abounds, and which, as it was, contributed towards rendering por- 
tions of Handel's massively constructed composition very unsatis- 
factory. The arrangement of the orchestra, by which the instru- 
mentaliats were disposed upon a level platform in front of the 


conductor and principal singers, was by no means judicious, and 


As we predicted at the time of his retirement from Oxford-street, “ 
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to this cause may be attributed an absence of that precision here 
and there in the accompaniments for which the names of so distin- 
guished a body of performers could not otherwise have failed to be 
a guarantee. The solo parts were entrusted to Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mrs. Lockey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Lewis Thomas 
and Mr. Winn, and were executed altogether in a manner which 
left little to be desired. This being the first great occasion since 
Madame Clara Novello’s retirement, upon which the want of her 
services might have been supposed likely to be felt most severely, 
it was very gratifying to find that so very efficient a substi- 
tute as Madame Sherrington was ready to hand. This lady 
advances in our good opinion every timewe hear her, and proved to 
us, by her performance at St. Paul’s, that she is able to identify 
herself as fully with the lofty and devotional character of 
Handel's sacred songs (the most trying test, by the way, in the 
whole range of vocal music) as with the light compositions which 
have hitherto been looked upon as more peculiarly her forte. 
Her voice, it is true, wants the body and fulness of Madame 
Novello’s, but it is admirably clear and telling, and so well under 
command as to make difficulties, no matter how formidable, a 
question of indifference to her. The great song, ‘“ Rejoice 
greatly,” in particular, was in every way excellent. Not a note of 
its rapid “divisions” was lost to the audience or faulty in into- 
nation. We never heard Mr. Sims Reeves with greater plea- 
sure than in the exquisite recitative, “Thy rebuke hath broken 


have frequently done on previous occasions, as being perhaps as 
rfect specimens of expressive singing as can well be conceived. 
Mire. Lockey is so val known as one of our most practised 
singers of sacred music, and of Handel’s music par excellence, 
that it would be useless for us to say more than that she 
sang last week fully up to her reputation, and that her ren- 
dering of the two songs, “ He shall feed his flock,” and “ He 
was despised,” was as remarkable for tenderness and pathos 
as ever. The gentlemen who divided the bass music be- 
tween them—Mr. Lewis Thomas and Mr. Winn—gave it in such 
excellent fashion as quite to reconcile us to the absence of the 
more celebrated artists whom we are generally accustomed to 
associate with it. Of the choruses, unfortunately, we are not 
able to speak so favourably. Many of them—and this more 
noticeably the case at the commencement of the oratorio—were 
wavering and confused, and, in one or two instances, such an 
amount of unsteadiness supervened as almost to suggest the fear 
of a breakdown. ‘And the Glory of the Lord,” and “He 
shall purify the sons of Levi,” may be instanced as far from 
impressive from this cause. Indeed, we never heard any- 
thing in a performance of such pretensions much more unsatis- 
factory than the shaky fashion in which the subject of the latter 
chorus was given out by the different parts. As the oratorio 
progressed, however, it was extraordinary how matters im- 
proved. The conductor seemed to gain confidence and precision, 
thus inspiring his forces with more vigour and precision, and, in 
consequence, some really great effects were realized. ‘The first 
signs of improvement were exhibited in ‘Glory to God;” 
“Surely he has borne our grief” was still better; after which, 
with some occasional exceptions, there was little further to be 
complained of until we reached ‘‘ The Lord gave the word,” and 
“Let us break their bonds asunder,” which were both emi- 
nently confused and slovenly. The grand concluding choruses, 
however, “* Worthy is the Lamb,” and the Amen fugue, were 
extremely steady, and, in consequence, in the highest degree 
impressive. 
ith the object in aid of which the performance was given 
we cordially sympathize, though we decline to enter into the 
uestion of the propriety of these musical festivals in Churches. 
he splendid organ—formerly erected by Messrs. Hill for the 
Panopticon—has been purchased by the Dean and Chapter with 
the view to provide for the effectiveness of the Special Evening 
Services, the Charity Children’s Festival, and other services 
under the dome, and with its case, and its requisite altera- 
tions necessary to fit it for its new locality, is estimated to 
cost 400o/. ‘To meet this, and the expenses of the proposed 
decorations of the interior of the Cathédral, there are no 
capitular revenues whatever under the control of the Chapter ; 
and the public is therefore called upon to aid these works by 
subscription. The proceeds of the performance will only go 
some way towards meeting the liabilities incurred in the purchase 
of the organ. The most important object of all, and that for 
which the Dean and Chapter can most fairly solicit contribu- 
tions, as being, in some sense, a work of national interest, is the 
embellishment of the interior. What has so far been accom- 
plished in this way is not satisfactory. Nothing short of a very 
hes employment of colour, in some shape or other, could realize 
the effect of which, we believe, the building is capable. There 
probably never was so grand an opportunity for displaying 
the resources of polychromy. Frescoes and coloured marbles, 


“and, best of all, mosaics, might be introduced to any amount, 


and could not fail to produce fine results. To do this completely, 
and in a manner worthy of the church, would perhaps require 
a larger sum than, even under the most favourable circumstances, 
‘ean, at least for many years, be hoped from the liberality of the 
public, but still much could be done, if only the propriety of 
coloured decoration could be established as a principle upon 
which to proceed. Nothing could be more feeble or more ill- 
suited to the requirements of the building than to leave the 
drawing-room-like white and gold of the portion of the decoration 


which has hitherto been attempted, without further positive colour 
and ornament; and there is a general evidence of a timidity of 
treatment which we are very sorry tosee. A total absence of rich 
glass also is to be tted, for we can scarcely recognise the 
attempt at ornamental glazing in the dome windows as worthy of 
being taken into account. Another point which has occasioned 
much controversy is the removal of the choir screen, ecclesiologists 
contending strongly that its absence is a violation of all the ortho- 
dox principles of cathedral architecture. The casing, too, of the 
organ, which is not yet erected, is another important element in 
the general decoration of which much might be made. To bring 
about anything like what we have briefly suggested can only be 
the result of more active interest and substantial support than has 
hitherto been displayed by the public in contributing to the deco- 
ration fund. The undertaking can only be properly carried out 
by giving the whole system of decoration into the hands of some 
artist equally at home in the ritual and the ornamental require- 
ments of St. Paul’s. 


THE HULLAH CONCERT AT ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


HE exertions which are being made on behalf of Mr. Hullah 
ought to command the sympathy and co-operation of eve 
friend of music. This gentleman has spent the best years of his 


‘ | life in an endeavour to promote the cultivation of music among 
his heart,” and ‘‘ Behold and see,” which impressed us, as they | 


a better reward than has unfortunately fallen to his lot. It is, 


all classes, with an energy and disinterestedness which deserved 


indeed, almost impossible to overrate what he has done in the 
way of providing recreations for the so-called ‘* masses’”’—to say 
nothing of the upper classes whom he, some years ago, when 
music was neither so fashionable nor so generally appreciated as 
at present, succeeded in inspiring with an enthusiasm for vocal 
music which has assuredly not been without important results. 

At the time when the Committee of the Council of Education 
was established, it was Mr. Hullah who furnished it with a 
“ Method” for teaching large classes to sing part music, founded 
indeed upon a well-known foreign text-book, ‘‘ Wilhelm’s 
System,” but so materially augmented and _ ved by himself 
as to acquire the character of an original work. The influence 
which this ‘“‘ Manual of Vocal Music” has exercised in the way 
of extending and popularizing the study of part singing in this 
country is an undisputed fact, and if Mr. Hullah had done 
nothing more than this, he would have had a claim to be looked 
upon asa public benefactor. The classes which, in connexion with 
the Council of Education, he organized and conducted at Exeter 
Hall, were not—as we learn from a letter published a week or 
two ago from one of his most liberal well-wishers—supported, 
as was generally supposed, by any grant from the Government. 
So far me this being the case, the very fact of their connexion 
with the Government was the occasion of loss, as the 
profits accruing from the success of the singing-classes were 
necessarily sacrificed to compensate for the failure of the other 
classes for arithmetic, writing, and drawing, which were esta- 
blished by the Council of Education as part of the same course 
of instruction. It is, however, to the late disastrous fire which 
entirely destroyed St. Martin’s Hall that Mr. Hullah’s present 
embarrassment is principally due, and which has rendered the 
appeal to the public on his behalf necessary. So far, it has been 
responded to with a ready liberality which shows the general 
respect with which Mr. Hullah is regarded. But the subscriptions, 
although they have reached a considerable amount, fall short of 
the sum which his friends deem it important to raise in order to 
establish him in a position to recommence his career in a satisfac- 
tory manner. In London, the sympathy of the musical profession 
has been warmly evinced by the universal readiness which has 
been displayed by its members to give their gratuitous services 
for performances in aid of the Hullah Fund, and in some few 
instances, concerts have been given in the country with the same 
object. We would suggest that this should more generally be 
done, and that the musical societies in all our principal towns 
should, in consideration of Mr. Hullah’s claims upon their 
sympathy, organize concerts, the proceeds of which should be 

evoted to the Fund. 

A most excellent concert was given on Tuesday evening last 
at St. James’s Hall, in aid of the Fund, at which one great 
feature of interest was the performance, by M. Vieuxtemps, of 
his “ Fantasia appassionata,” with orchestral accompaniments, it 
being the first time this celebrated Belgian violinist has played 
a piece with the full orchestra in London for eight years. M. 
Vieuxtemps is unquestionably one of the most accomplished 
violinists in Europe, and must be classed in the same catego 
with men like Joachim, Ernst, and Sivori, although his st Hd 
is essentially different from that of any of these artists. The 
mechanical dexterity of both left hand and bow-arm are 
absolutely faultless, and the intonation of every note is so un- 
erring as to maintain the ear in the most unalloyed feeling of 
security. If we were inclined to take exception at all to the 
performance of so truly t an artist, it would be with reference 
to a want of breadth in his cantabile Playing, and a perhaps too 
frequent employment of a slippery, glazy tone, obtained 
laying the bow quite on the finger-board, which arises, doubtless, 
from a slight tendency towards exaggerated expression. ‘This is 
a point, however, upon which musicians will doubtless differ, 
according to their special predilections; and apart from it, 
M. Vieuxtemps’ performance was wonderful and delightful from 
beginning to end. At the end of every movement the greatest 
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enthusiasm was displayed both by orchestra and audience. The 
composition is itself of. great merit. 

The second part of the concert consisted of Mr. Benedict's 
Undine, with Miss Banks, Miss Palmer, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, 
and Mr. Weiss, to sustain the solo ‘parts—Mr. Benedict himself 
conducting. We have already briefly spoken in commendation 
of this work upon the occasion of its performance at Madame 
Clara Novello’s farewell concert, and were even more favourably 
impressed upon a second hearing. We trust that it will frequently 
be performed in London, as it is music of sterling excellence, and 
only requires to be well known to become popular. The marks of 
approval on Tuesday evening at the close of every movement were 
most decided. A brief sketeh of it may perhaps be acceptable. The 
story, it is almost unnecessary to say, is that of the legend familiar 
to us from La Motte Fouqué’s tale, the incidents of which are 
rather su poe than connectedly introduced in verses of very 
considerable merit written by Mr. John Oxenford. Mr. Bene- 
dict has been remarkably felicitous in his employment of the 
resources of the orchestra, the whole composition being full of 
rich effects and ingenious contrasts for the various instruments. 
Of the harp, in particular, he has made excellent use in various 

arts. After a very graceful overture there succeeds a scene 

or Kiihleborn (Mr. Weiss) and the water spirits, lamenting the 
absence of Undine, the latter portion of which, for the 
chorus with a obligato, is admirable. recitative 
for Undine (Miss Banks) and Hildebrand (Mr. W. Cooper), 
next introduces a song for the former, ‘“‘ Mark the waves that 
rippling play,” also with harp accompaniment, which is perhaps 
scarcely on a level with most of the work, but remarkable 
for a striking resemblance in one passage to the song and 
chorus, “ With a laugh as we go round,” in Professor Bennett's 
May Queen. A very pretty trio succeeds, in which Hildebrand 
vows to remain faithful to Undine, while Kiihleborn expresses 
doubts of his good faith, and threatens vengeance if he violates 
his word. The next scene depicts the struggle in Hildebrand’s 
mind between love and ambition occasioned by the sight 
of Bertalda, whose approach is skilfully suggested by the march 
played pianissimo during the recitative. Then follows the spirited 
| original march itself, in which the trumpets and trombones 
are used with a remarkably happy effect, and a wedding chorus 
is sung to celebrate the union of Bertalda and faithless Hilde- 
brand. A charming duet, of a somewhat Weberish stamp, ex- 
the of the united pair. This is, however, 

roken in upon by the arrival of Undine attended by Kiihleborn, 
which gives occasion to a quartet of considerable dramatic 

ower, but somewhat deficient in clearness of treatment. A 

nale, in which Kiihleborn summons the water spirits to take 
vengeance upon the mortal who has insulted “the fairest of 
their daughters,” is concluded by a song for Undine, bidding 
the “ bright green earth” farewell. This quiet conclusion, in- 
stead of the usual elaborate chorus, is an original thought. The 
remainder of the concert was excellent in many respects, but 
calls for no notice as not including any novelty. 

We would beg to call our readers’ attention to the excellent 
concert advertised for aig | next at Covent Garden theatre, 
in aid of the Hullah Fund, the programme for which contains 
many attractions, and includes the names of most distinguished 
artists, who have generously offered their services. 


REVIEWS. 


MOTLEY’S UNITED NETHERLANDS.* 


i ee four ‘years, 1584-1588, form the grand crisis of the 
struggle between Protestantism and Liberty, represented 
by Holland and England, on the one side, and Romanism and 
Despotism, represented by Spain, upon the other. The greatest 
and most renowned actors are on the scene, and the action con- 
centrates itself into two most splendid and dramatic incidents— 
the siege of Antwerp and the defeat of the Armada. History 
could scarcely supply a more magnificent subject. It is, therefore, 
high praise to say that the historian has, on the whole, not fallen 
below his theme. Mr. Motley’s is not, to our mind, a perfect 
style of writing. It is tainted, as has been justly observed, with 
imitation of Macaulay and—still more palpably—of Carlyle. It 
sometimes strains after an effect which a calm narrative would 
better attain. Its irony is rather superabundant, and not always 
in good taste. It speaks when it had better leave events to 
speak. It is wanting in terseness. It is occasionally defaced by 
impurities of diction, such as “ proclivity” for “tendency.” 
It deals in figurative language of a rather uncultivated 
kind such as—* Before this bubbling caldron of France, where 
intrigues, foreign and domestic, conflicting ambitions, stra- 
tagems, and hopes were whirling in never-ceasing tumult, 
was it strange if the Netherland envoys should 
stand somewhat aghast.” These are the faults—faults which 
are capable of being corrected to a great extent by mere omission. 
The whole is not the less a work of the highest merit and of 


* History of the United Netherlands from the Death of William the 
Silent to the Synod. of Dort. With a full View of the English-Dutch 
Struggle against Spain, and of the “— and Destruction of the Spanish 
Armada. By John Lothrop Motley, D.C.L, Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France, Author of the “ Rise of the Dutch Republic.” London: 
Murray. 1860, : 


the deepest interest, and a great and permanent addition to his- 
torical literature. We will not attempt, in the compass of a couple 
of columns, to epitomize Mr. Motley’s glowing narrative, or to 
criticise it in detail. We will only indicate the chief points in 
whick the secrets of the grave, which his researches into archives 
and State Papers have rendered up to him, appear to us to have 
modified our views of this period of history. 

The gloomy majesty of ~ II. shrinks into meanness. His 
marginal notes in his own handwriting, on despatches drawn by 
his secretaries, which have fallen into Mr. Motley’s hands, are 
in themselves damning proof of a mind petty to the verge of 
imbecility. His conduct after the destruction of the Armada 
was that of a child which has lost its toy and cries for another. 
His want of common sense in not seeing that the Prince of Parma 
could not put to sea with his army in flat-bottomed boats in face 
of the Dutch flotilla, and his total failure to provide for the junction 
of the Prince with the commander of the Armada, deprive him 
of all claims to the title of a master mind. On the other hand, it 
is not to be denied that, driveller as he was, he possessed certain 
qualities which, coupled with his position and the absolute com- 
mand he had of the most valiant and victorious, as well as the 
wealthiest nation of the world, might well make him the terror of 
his kind. He was a man of a fixed idea, which he pursued without 
a moment's relaxation and without a conflicting thought. Though 
not pure from sins of sense, he lived an almost ascetic life of 
laborious devotion to the one grand object. He had absolutely 
put behind him every moral consideration, and availed himself of 
every possible means for the propagation of the best form of 


have desired a man living more exclusively for the “glory of 
God,” or more entirely a “ corpse” to everything beside. Nor 
can it be denied that the intrigues by which France, the natural 
antagonist of Spain, was paralyzed and kept off the field at the 
moment of the decisive struggle, whether conceived by Philip 
or his Ministers, were as skilful as they were diabolical. 

The stature of Philip’s great general, Alexander Farnese, 
Prince of Parma, on the other hand, gains, intellectually at least, 
a full cubit by Mr. Motley’s investigations. Parma, of course, 
has always stood in history as a skilful and successful general, 
and one of the founders of modern tactics; but he now stands 
among the very greatest generals of the world. Military fame 
is a very capricious thing. It depends in great measure on a 
commander's having the opportunity of fighting great and bril- 
liant battles in the field. Bich was not Parma’s lot. His genius 
was principally shown in the conduct of sieges of unexampled 
difficulty, and requiring astonishing mental resource—in carry- 
ing on the most critical operations in the teeth of the most despe- 
rate obstacles—in holding together, attaching to himself, and 
inspiring with unfailing discipline and valour a crew of lawless 
ruffians, without honour and without a cause. His capture of 
Antwerp is a feat which it would be very difficult to parallel in 
history. He acted on an infinitely smaller scale than Napoleon, 
and therefore has made far less noise; but he showed infinitely 
greater resource and resolution under difficulty. He was also 
under the disadvantage of acting, not on the inspiration of his 
own genius, but on the dictation of a Philip II. He is the real 
hero, or anti-hero, of the side of tyranny in these events—the 
Miltonic Satan of the great epic which might bear the name of 
“The Armada.” His person and presence, as described by Mr. 
Motley, were equal to his great though malignant part. He was 
as skilful in diplomacy as in war; and his dissimulation and 

rfidy were superhuman. To his master alone he was strangely 

aithful, and him he served with a zeal which was as prodigal of 
honour as it was of life. His figure, as it appears in Mr. Motley’s 
pages, is impressive and even fascinating in the highest degree. 

A similar rise takes place in our estimate of the Spanish 
army. These men were as utterly destitute of morality as their 
chiet. They were ruflians, cut-throats, and plunderers of the 
most atrocious kind. Yet their heroic valour, and the constancy 
with which they faced, not only the extremity of danger, but, 
what in the case of mercenaries is more wonderful, the extremity 
of privation, lends them a lurid grandeur corresponding to that 
with which their general is invested. They showed themselves 
the true countrymen of those who sailed under Columbus, and 
who conquered as much by endurance, as by prowess, under 
Cortez and Pizarro. Their character, like that of their leader, 
brought out in these volumes with the utmost vividness, lends 
wonderful picturesqueness and interest to the scene. 

The Hollanders also rise in our esteem. England may look 
poney back upon the hour when the Armada was encountered 

y her mariners, and driven to its destruction from her coast. 
On our shores the victory was won, and the hands of our Drakes, 
Frobishers, and Howards dealt the glorious blow. But the 
Dutch flotilla, which shut up the terrible Farnese and his veterans 
in harbour at the decisive moment contributed in truth as much 
as we did to the issue of the struggle. Nor was it the daring 
and energy of the Hollanders that most deserved praise. Con- 
sidering how they had been treated by Elizabeth, her delegate 
Leicester, and her Ministers—considering that they had suffered 
the foulest treachery at English hands—their cordial co-operation 
with England in extremity showed a magnanimity and good sense 
which is rarer even than valour and enterprise in war. The manner 
in which they held their little corner of earth against such com- 
manders as Alva and Parma with the best troops in the world, was 


almost miraculous. It is true they were not without their faults. 


When the controlling and harmonizing hand of William the Silent 


government and the true religion. Loyola himself could not . 
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was removed, they fell into factions which not only endangered 
their cause, but marred their greatness; though these factions were 
inflamed, and to a great extent engendered, by the misconduct 
and intrigues of Leicester and his party. Occasionally, too, the 
wrongheadedness of a burgher democracy showed itself in the 
conduct of the war. The blunders committed by the defenders 
of Antwerp wring the reader’s heart even now. Yet even the 
defenders of Antwerp showed great courage, and endured great, 
though not the last, extremities. Antwerp was given over by her 
faults to another destiny. But the glory of the States of Holland 
is perhaps as great and as unsullied as that of any nation in 
histo: 


On the other hand, great is the fall of Elizabeth and her 
Government. As to Elizabeth herself, indeed, it is difficult to 
see, in regard to these events, what remna_ of her former honour 
is left, though Mr. Motley every now and then throws in some 
words of praise in deference to the traditional eminence of the 
“great Queen.” Her attitude throughout is that of a wayward, 
capricious, and utterly unjust coquette, niggardly to the verge 
of monomania, and incapable of grand sentiments and profound 
views. The cause of the Netherlands was the cause of England, 
and the Queen of England ought to have embraced it with all 
her heart and defended it with all the power of her realm. Her 

ple, it is manifest, would have been heartily with her had she 
Sop so. The position in which she was placed as the head of 
Protestantism in Europe was grand enough to have kindled every 
spark of greatness which existed in her nature. The issue shows, 
in our judgment, that she had a very equivocal title to the name 
of “ great.” The fact is, she was, in the first place, an essentially 
shallow-hearted woman, eaten up with vanity, which is the mother 
of all folly and meanness ; and, in the second place, she was a 
Tudor despot, and had no generous sympathy with the struggle 
which the Netherlands were carrying on against a brother 
despot, though she partly saw they might be a political con- 
venience. Had the Pope and Philip treated her with forbear- 
ance, she would have rejoiced in the victory of the tyrant 
and the subjection of the revolted provinces to his yoke. 
She allowed the siege of Antwerp to be carried on, the place to 
fall, and the cause to become all but desperate before she inter- 
fered at all. When at length she did send aid, she sent at the 
head of it a worthless grandee without military reputation, 
merely because he was her lover. Then her coquettishness 
would neither allow her favourite to be Governor-General nor 
not to be Governor-General; and everything was thrown 
into confusion by the wranglings and factions which her foll 
and inconsistency produced. The wretched parsimony, whic 
no doubt had its origin partly in her Tudor hatred of Parliaments, 
would furnish no pay to her army, and the miserable soldiers 
disgraced England and its Government by their nakedness, their 
hunger, and their brigandage. People must not talk of the 
government of Elizabeth when they are contrasting what the 
suppose to be the bright periods.of English administration wit. 
the blunders of the Crimean war. The assortment of the men 
in command was at least as bad as that of Lord Cardigan with 
Lord Lucan; and everything was marred by the rivalry and 
hatred of Leicester and Norris. The conduct and language of 
the Queen to the States was inexcusable—or can only be ex- 
cused by reference to the false position in which as a despot 
she was placed, and the exaggerated homage which made 
her believe that the ways of Princes were not as the ways 
of men, and that she had a Royal wisdom of her own which the 

eatest statesmen of the age must not expect to understand. 

ittle as the character of the nation at that time could be compro- 
mised by the misdeeds of its arbitrary government, we are filled 
with shame at the wretched, base, and almost idiotic negotia- 
tions for peace with Spain which were being carried on under- 
hand, when every sensible and honest statesman, both of England 
and Holland, saw and urged that safety from destruction could 
be found only in vigorous and united war. Human blindness 
and human weakness could scarcely go beyond the correspon- 
dence which was kept up with Parma when the Armada lay 
ready in port. In all these transactions the fante of Lord Bur- 
leigh as a statesman receives a deep taint, and he sinks to some- 
thing very near the level of contempt. Walsingham, on the 
other hand, greatly rises, and stands forth, in fact, as the only 
man in the highest position who steadily pursued the true interest 
and honour of his country. Buckhurst and Wilkes also served 
England well, and were disgraced for their pains; while the 
unworthy favourite who had all but wrecked a world was re- 


nition ; and the brave sailors who had saved England were left 
to rot and perish in the middle of their triumph for want of proper 
supplies. The “ Bellona-like” appearance of the Queen in the 
camp at Tilbury, and her memorable harangue, took place eleven 
da Hee the discomfiture and flight of the Armada. Poor 
ona!” 

The honour of that great effort, however, which made England 
twice a nation, is not lost. It is only transferred from the Govern- 
ment to the people. Such is, in effect, Mr. Motley’s conclusion ; 
and such, after the evidence he has produced, will be the perma- 
nent decision of history. 


STORIED TRADITIONS OF SCOTTISH LIFE.* 


R. LEIGHTON has found the first series of his Storied 
Traditions of Scottish Life so successful that he has ven- 
tured on a second. We do not wonder at this success, nor con- 
sider it undeserved. Everything Scotch is so intensely inte- 
resting to every Scotchman, that very bad stories are raised into 
a local importance if the supposed scene of action is within twenty 
miles of Bdinburgh. And these storied traditions have, even 
for outsiders, the attraction that they speak of facts which either 
happened or are believed to have happened, and which are the 
object of reverence to the gentleman who now puts them into 
shape. We cannot help paying some respect to anecdotes which 
the narrator thinks so much of, and which we know he is quite 
right in thinking will be very acceptable to the circle for which 
they are primarily intended. Amid the deluge of insipid novels, 
it is a sort of pleasant change to get to stories which have at least 
the merit of relating to real occurrences. At the same time, 
it would be disingenuous to pretend that these local narratives 
can possibly have a very deep interest for a Southerner. They 
occasionally fail to produce any other effect than that of a hopeless 
mystery. Akindly feeling towards Scotchmen forbids us to doubt 
that there is a point in the story and a meaning in the language 
in which it is conveyed; but the point and the meaning are non- 
existent to English readers. This is more especially the case with 
respect to one story in the present collection called ‘“‘ The Dowser 
of Arthur's Seat.” Arthur's Seat is so near Edinburgh that the 
adventures of a dowser there ought to be attractive ; but we fail 
to catch what dowsing is, or what this particular dowser did. As 
far as we can make out, he was a shepherd, who lay down in the 
grass ata certain spot, where he dreamt he should find gold. After 
digging in the spot fruitlessly for many nights, he came upon a box 
containing plate, and then he seems to have turned a promiscuous 
dowser, rs gone digging up valuables everywhere. The end of 
the story is that he dowsed up the body of a dead child, which he 
was paid for acknowledging as his own in order to conceal the 
shame of a Miss G.; but some years afterwards it turned out that 
this was not Miss G.’s child. In England, we should think this a 
confused plot, and the confusion is increased by the conversa- 
tional part of the story being written in a language which is in- 
tended to convey phonetically the mixture of Gaelic and English 
in vogue among Edinburgh dowsers. “Shust ta fery push, 
though it’s no purning ” is, for instance, the remark which occurs 
to the dowser when . is examining a piece of chalk with his 
night-lantern ; and such remarks, though undoubtedly they may 
be highly characteristic of the sort of individual to whom they 
are assigned, are rather dull reading to non-dowsers. 

This very story, however, explains, perhaps as well as any, 
why these sturies are liked in Scotland. To begin with, there 
must be a feeling of local triumph raised in the minds of those 
who understand, without an effort, the calling and the language 
of the dowser. Traditions, too, scarcely ever stand alone; and 
| this story probably recalls to the memory of an imaginative 
Scotchman a hun other stories of dowsing with which he 
has been familiar from his cradle. It must also greatly heighten 
the entertainment of the story to know who are the individuals 
referred to. Although the history belongs to a past generation, 
there must still be many persons who take interest in the family 
of Miss G., and are pleased to think that they are thus put in 
pein of an page scandal. Many of these stories depend 
or their interest on their having to do with a well-known family. 
A little mystery becomes a big one if it attaches to a house 
the name or the members of which are familiar to the readers. 
There is, for instance, in this volume a story called “ Swinton 
House, and its Fairy.” As there is nothing against the 
honour or the reputation of the Swinton family in the narra- 


warded with the continued confidence of the very maturP sive the names are all given at full length. Told shortly, 


beauty beneath the “‘ shade” of whose “ beams” he, a languishing 
swain, loved to lie. But the climax of maladministration arrives 
with the approach of the Armada. It is now proved by incon- 
testable evidence that the Government had made no prepara- 
tions, either by land or sea, to meet that terrible danger, and 
that the nation was saved partly by the storms which assailed 
the Spanish fleet, partly and principally by the spontaneous efforts 
of the Dutch and English people. The evidence of this, which 
fills the latter part of Mr. Motley’s second volume, is one of the 
most. curious additions which recent researches have made 
to our knowledge of history. On the 6th of August, 1588, the 
Armada was in Calais Roads. On the sth of August no army— 
not even the body guard of the Queen—had been oneiied 
The refusal of Elizabeth to open her hoarded treasures, even at 
1 the supreme moment, filled her statesmen and generals with 
agony and despair. A decisive victory was lost by want of ammu- 


the story comes to this. A Mrs. Macfarlane killed a lover who 
trespassed too far on her kindness, and fled for refuge to Swinton 
House. There she puzzled the servants and a little girl by her 
being occasionally seen in an unoccupied wing of the building. 
This is literally all the story, as the author confesses he does 
not know what became of Mrs. Macfarlane. The interest of 
this story, or storied tradition, which is told at enormous length, 
is purely local. There can be no entertainment in hearing 
a woman who had committed a murder was concealed in a house 
if we are not made acquainted with the character of the > ~% 
hiding, nor with her previous or subsequent history. t 
rsons who know the family and the house naturally like to be 
injormed that the well-known Mrs. Macfarlane hid herself there, 


Curious Storied Traditions of Scottish Life. By 


A Second Series 
Alexander Leighton. Edinburgh: Nimmo. 1861. 
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or even that a murderess of whose history they are ignorant 
took refuge there. 

The worst of these local stories is, that it is impossible to 
know whether the author wishes us to suppose that they are 
probable. We cannot expect that he should establish their 
truth. He hears a story, or hears something that will do for 
the foundation of a story, and he goes to work and writes out 
enough to fill up the proper quantity of pages. All we 
care to know about the subject of the story is, that he thinks it 
true enough to describe. But when a story is in itself improbable, 
we should wish to be able to gather whether it is offered as some- 
thing which the writer believes possible or not. Utter impossi- 
bilities may be the foundation of very good stories. With due 
notice we can easily throw ourselves into the region of things 
which we know do not exist. If a fanciful narrator likes to intro- 
duce brownies or kelpies, we understand what he is after. He 
appeals honestly to our fancy, and if our fancy is lively, we 
honour his draft. But when we are asked to believe that a dowser 
goes about poking with a lantern, and that wherever he dowses 
he comes upon a treasure, we are perplexed to know whether the 
narrator is narrating what he supposes is likely to be true, or 
whether he is consciously taking us into the region of the im- 
probable. In his preface, Mr. Leighton informs us that ‘ judi- 
cious Reviewers” have remarked that “it is a pity one cannot 
be certiorated of the truth of these traditions,” and he pro- 
ceeds to say—‘ The only consolation I can offer to these un- 
fortunate sceptics consists in reminding them that the univer- 
sality of the demand for the gentle emotion, as regards all 
books excepting the Bible, may form a very sufficient reason 


for their not troubling themselves about my humble case.” 


That this is likely to be a consolation to Scotchmen we do 
not pretend either to affirm or deny. Every nation has its 
own notions of the consoling. ut this is not exactly 
our point. We do not want to be certiorated about the 
truth of these traditions. It is a matter of perfect indif- 
ference to us whether Mrs. Macfarlane did or did not hide 
in Swinton House, although to the Macfarlanes and Swintons, 
and their innumerable local friends, this is probably a matter of 
deep interest. What we wish to know is, whether what appears 
marvellous to us appears marvellous to Mr. Leighton. He is 
quite welcome to satisfy what he calls the demand for the gentle 
emotion if he likes, and to fill his pages with prodigies; but we 
should like to know when he is making the appeal. In most 
cases, Mr. Leighton shows us that things supposed to be won- 
derful really admitted of an easy explanation. The Fairy of 
Swinton House was, in fact, Mrs. Macfarlane ; but he some- 
times does not trouble himself to explain. He does not even 
make it clear whether he thinks an explanation is required. 
In what is, perhaps, the best story in this new series, for 
example, he describes how a husband killed his wife in a flat 
in Edinburgh. They were people of good station and means; 
and yet he is represented as simply going away for more than 
twenty years, and when he returns he visits the flat and 
there is the skeleton of his wife stretched on the bed where he 
left her. Nothing is changed—the rooms are exactly as they 
were. A skeleton of a goose is still hanging on the jack before 
the ashes of an extinct fire. The skeleton of a cat is extended as 
if sleeping on the rug. If all this is only meant to wake upa 
gentle emotion, and to beas true and probable as the adventures 
of Aladdin, there can be no objection. But it is stated as a nar- 
rative of facts in the history of Edinburgh in comparatively recent 
times ; and, if so, it throws such a very curious light on Scotch 
habits and Scotch police that we ought to know whether we are 
to be allowed to use it as an illustration. 

We like the stories best in which there is nothing marvellous 
at all. There is a stury of a nephew who robbed his uncle, 
which awakens the gentle emotion of a vague and feeble curiosity 
to know how it willend. Some wild youths are walking together 
at night, and chailenge each other to feats of daring. Highway 
robbery is suggested as a good test of courage, and they draw 
lots as to the perfermer. The youth on whom the lot falls is 
true to his word, and robs the first person who comes by, and 
this n happens to be his uncle. When the wretched boy 
has done the deed, he awakes to the unpleasant consciousness 
that he has a note in his possession which does not belong to 
him, and that he is liable to be hanged. In an agony of terror 
he rushes home, and tells his mother and sister what he has 
done. The uncle sets the police in motion, and the nephew is 
taken up; but the sister, to whom the note has been transferred, 
adroitly manages to slip it into the uncle’s snuff-box, so that 
when all parties meet in Court next morning, she tells a 
little fib, and says that she saw her uncle put the note in his 
snuff-box, and that he was drunk. The brother, accordingly, 
is released. We may remark, in passing, that Mr. Leigh- 
ton tells us that the young lady was encouraged to attempt 
this daring manwuvre by the pious reflection that ‘God does 
not absolutely and for ever leave his servants.” There is also a 
good story in this collection of a set of students who got hold of 
an obnoxious college porter, and brought him before a secret 
tribunal, with an elaborate imitation of the Vehmgericht, 
described by Scott. He was sentenced to be beheaded, and a 
grim executioner appeared with an axe. His head was to be 
placed on the block, and this was of course to have been the end 
of the joke, and he was to have had a kicking, and told he had 
been a fool to believe in the reality of the proceedings. But the 
porter was so frightened that he anticipated the ion by 


dying of terror, so that the executioner really stood over a corpse, 

his is a good subject for a story, and although it raises the 
gentle emotion, yet it is consistent and not improbable. We know 
what we are about while reading it, and are not exposed to the 
perplexities of dowsing and attitudinizing skeletons. 

Some little criticism might seem to be called for by the way 
in which these stories are told. But it would be unfair not to 
remember that Mr. Leighton is as much at liberty to consult 
the local taste in style, as the local appetite for family traditions, 
To outside readers the enormous mass of verbiage in which these 
stories are wrapped, the long words used, the high-pressure 
remarks, and the vastness of the interstices which separate the 
different incidents of the narrative, are indisputably a defect, 
But the Scotch like things that are a little long. They are 
hardened from their youth upwards, by the prolixity of the 
sermons which they hear, into a patient endurance of discursive- 
ness. Mr. Leighton frequently tells his stories just as a Scotch 
minister might tell a story out of the Old Testament in a dis. 
course. If we ean fancy a narration of the story of Solomon’s 
judgment filling sixty or seventy pages, we shall have a 
very fair counterpart of Mr. Leighton’s method of story-telling, 
In one particular, the resemblance between his style and the 
Scotch sermon style is not less remarkable than close. Just asa 
Scotch preacher dilates, not only in his sermon, but on his 
sermon, and flourishes before his hearers a description of his 
machinery, his fifthlies, and tenthlies, and twentiethlies, so Mr, 
Leighton gives highly-wrought and metaphorical descriptions of 
the way in which he collects his stories, and of the degree of 
success he has had in piecing the parts together. The following 
passage is worth reading, as showing how far this art can be 
carried and approved in Scotland. The passage introduces the 
adventures of our friend the dowser :— 

Mr. H—n knew the man who was under the tacksman of the hill; but 
whether it was that his curiosity did not prompt him to a more special inquiry 
as to his extraordinary midnight incantations, or that the sly Celt was on 
his guard against a discovery of the more minute facts, his account to me was 
limited to the big arteries of the story. I have, however, got fillings-up of 
the muscles, voluntary and involuntary, and various absorbents carryi 
curious secretions, and prime vie eliminating good chyme with the means 
turning it into healthy blood—all making a moral corporation gifted with 
vivacity and humour. No doubt there may be some false growths aiming at 
being organic, such as mammary tumours, with tufts of hair, or even t 
in the centre; but the hair will not catch you unless you are a gudgeon, 
the teeth will not bite unless you use them as a file against which to rub your 
perhaps too refined sense of truth. 


LORD COLCHESTER’S DIARY.* 


IARIES of the reign of George III. have multiplied u 

the world of late years, and the value of them has rather 
diminished in consequence of the abundance of the supply. But 
a Speaker has peculiar facilities for observing and pons a the 
secret history of ners events, and therefore a Speaker's 
diary has a special value. He is in the political struggle 
without being of it. He is the umpire before whom all political 
wrestling-matches must take place, and is bound, by the duties 
of his office, both to a close attention and an absolute neutrality. 
He is in a position to form friendships with all the leading men 
of the hour, and being the only man in the country, besides the 
Sovereign, who is constitutionally obliged to be impartial, he 
becomes the natural recipient of their antagonistic confidences. 
This was eminently the case with Speaker Abbot, and forms his 
principal title to the recollection of posterity. He himself never 
displayed any qualities of a shining kind. He was a useful man 
in his generation, with a taste for administrative reform that did 
good service in an age when the civil departments were slowly 
and painfully recovering from their prostitution to the pu 
of bribery under Sir Robert Walpole. But he neither sought, 
nor could have filled, any great — part. Probably it was 
precisely because he never could under any circumstances be 
their rival, that the statesmen who disputed over the inheritance 
of Mr. Pitt used to open their hearts to him with so much un- 


reserve. 

In early life, Abbot was a lawyer with a rising practice. But 
on closer inspection he found that the toil of a successful lawyer's 
life suited neither his tastes nor his physical powers, and 
therefore he got himself shunted off into one of the con 
venient legal sinecures which in those days offered a safe refuge 
for a moderate or a timorous ambition. Shortly afterwards, in 
the year 1795, the Duke of Leeds brought him into Parliament 
for the borough of Helstone, apparently on the Opposition side— 
at least the writ was moved for by Mr. Fox. But the French 
Revolution, and the line adopted by Mr. Fox in respect to it, 
were propagating Toryism with a power which no party ties 
could withstand. From the very first Mr. Abbot voted with the 
Government, in spite of the expressed wishes of his patron, 
ended with becoming a Tory of a very much more decided hue 
than Mr. Pitt. For the first seven years of his career, he con- 
tented himself with the humble character of a useful member. 
He served on committees, scrutinized public accounts, and worked 
out two or three serviceable reforms of secondary importance. 
England owes her first Census Bill to him. The idea had been 
mooted some fifty years before, but it had then been discarded in 
deference to the Bishops of the time, who seem to have guarded 
religion as jealously from the defilement of enumeration as the 


* Diary and C of Charles Abbot Lord Colchester. Edited . 
by his son, Charles Colchester. London: Murray. 1861. . 
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Dissenters do in ourown day. He wasalso the author of the Record 
Commission, procured a regular promulgation of the Statutes, esta- 
plished theannual production of Finance accounts, and put an end to 
a pleasant habit which the public paymasters had acquired of keep- 
ing the public balances in their own hands as long as they had 
occasion for the money. After spending seven years in this 
sort of work, he was selected b Addington as the fittest man 
to succeed him in the Chair of the House of Commons—a posi- 
tion which he held till 1817. His career was not more eventful 
than a Speaker's career usually is. But it by no means follows 
that his diary is uninteresting. Though he did little, he saw 
everything, and recorded a good deal; and his desultory and 
imperfect jottings present us with a livelier picture of the House 
of Commons, as it then was, than a more detailed history could 
have done. It was far, in those days, from being the powerful 
body it has since become. Governments did not then depend 
exclusively on its favour. It is true that they would not continue 
in office for any length of time if they found themselves destitute 
of its support, and that statesmen were even more sensitive on 
this subject in pre-Reform times than they are now. An Admi- 
nistration would not then have counted itself passing rich with a 
majority of thirteen. Mr. Addington thought his position in- 
secure with a majority of thirty-seven. But the influence of the 
Crown, both upon the elections and the votes of members, was 
so enormous, that matters very rarely came to the pass that the 
House of Commons forced a Minister upon the Crown. During 


the fifty years which intervened between Lord Shelburne’s resig- | 


nation, and the accession of William IV., ten Administrations 
successively rose and fell ; and not one of them left office in defe- 
rence to an adverse vote of the House of Commons. The Coali- 
tion, Mr. Pitt’s first Administration, and Lord Grenville’s, all re- 
signed in consequence of differences with the King. Mr. 
Addington resigned for no apparent reason except that Mr. Pitt 
thought him not strong enough for the place, and announced his 
own intention of resuming office. Mr. Pitt’s second Adminis- 
tration, Mr. Perceval’s, Lord Liverpool’s, and Mr. Canning’s 
were terminated by the death or incapacity of their chiefs. The 
Duke of Portland’s and Lord Goderich’s were broken up by dis- 
sensions in the Cabinet. The House of Commons went for little 
or nothing in all these changes, and passively accepted the leaders 
whom accident, caprice, or intrigue imposed upon it. If we 
recollect that, since the Reform Bill, every Ministry that has 
fallen, with the single exception of Lord Grey’s, has fallen in 
deference to an adverse vote of the House of Commons, the 
change that has taken place in its position will be manifest. 

The truth is that, before the Reform Bill, it enjoyed too little 
popular respect to be able to hold its own against the more sub- 
stantial power of the Peers and the King. Its legislation was 
not popular in any part of the kingdom. Reform riots in the 
North, Poor-law riots in the South, Corn-law riots in London, 
Catholie riots—or rather insurrections—in Ireland, are constant 
incidents in Lord Colchester’s daily chronicle. But the popula- 
tion with which it was most constantly at war was the population 
in the midst of which its deliberations were conducted. Daveees 
the House of Commons—or rather the authorities in general— 
and the good people of Westminster there was a never-dying 
feud. Of mobs to pelt, hoot, and hustle unpopular personages, 
and of indignation meetings that went as near to sedition as 
was safe, there was no end. Mr. Fox and Mr. Grey would erect 
their platforms and summon their meetings even in Westminster 
Hall itself to denounce the more select deliberative assembly 
that was sitting close beside it ; and the citizens of Westminster 
were not less assiduous in the use cf their more constitutional 
weapons of offence. Ofall obnoxious members to the powers that 
were, they always elected the most obnoxious. Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, tend Cochrane, and Mr. Hobhouse were thorns in the side of 
the Administration for many a year. It was in vain that they 
sent two of them to prison by a vote of the House of Commons, 
and procured the other to be convicted on a false charge in a 
Court of law. The electors of Westminster only looked upon 
such punishments as special recommendations to their favour. 
The House of Commons had many sore points in those days to 
which it would not endure any allusion; and the plain speaking 
of the members for Westminster galled it to the quick. The 
sensitiveness it displayed is inconceivable to us in the present 
day, and is a cogent proof of its genuine weakness. On one 
occasion, Sir Francis Burdett declared that Bonaparte had 
“a strong ally in this House,” and the fury at this taunt was so 
extreme that ‘a shout was raised from all parts of the House ; 
and after it had finished once, it began again, before he could 
proceed, so loud that the boats passing on the river (it was about 
seven o'clock in the evening) lay upon their oars with surprise at 
the sudden and violent burst of noise.” The cause hardly seems 
adequate to the effect. Sir John Shelley might repeat the 
observation at the present day without any risk of impeding the 
navigation of the river. But the charge on which Sir Francis 
Burdett was actually sent to the Tower was one that, in our own 
time, would soon fill the jails with journalists. He did no more 
than deny, in a letter to a newspaper, the power of the House 
of Commons to imprison anybody but its own members. It 
is impossible to conceive a more moderate expression of 
opinion or a more legitimate subject for discussion. As a matter 
of fact, the power claimed for the House of Commons had no 
justification in law or statute, and had in old times been declared 
illegal by a court of law. Yet the House was not ashamed to 
fill with soldiers, to bring on a street fight in which 


many wounds were given, and to run the most imminent risk of 
a popular rising for the sake of avenging such a slight as this. 
Nor were these despotic repressions of discussion a mere piece 
of Toryism. The Radical Opposition were just as ready with 
them as the Government. A Mr. Reeves, an eminent loyalist, 
had advanced in a pamphlet the very unconstitutional opinion 
that “the Kingly Government could go on in all its functions 
without Lords and Commons ;” whereupon Fox, Erskine, and 
Sheridan induced the House to pass a vote in favour of prose- 
cuting the writer for a “ malicious, scandalous, and seditious 
libel.” In 1805, Lord Grey went, if possible, further still. He 
persuaded the House to imprison by its own authority the 
printer of a newspaper called the Oracle for a severe article 
upon the majority who had censured Lord Melville. Yetit is not 
to be supposed that, in cases where its sore points were not touched, 
the House of Commons of that period was anything of a martinet. 
Language used to pass between the different speakers in debate 
which in our own fs would not be endured. Mr. Fox called the 
Ministers “ten unacquitted culprits ;’ Mr. Whitbread called Mr. 
Perceval “an adventurer at the bar;” and Sir Joseph Yorke 
attacked Mr. Whitbread as “a brewer of bad beer.” All these 
amenities were passed by unreproved. The thunders of the House 
were exclusively reserved for the expression of independent opinion 
on Constitutional questions. In the same way, the keenness 
with which it repelled the slightest shadow of an invasion of 
its privileges by the House of Lords, even in such a matter as 
giving a gratuity to a Post-office functionary, forms a striking 
contrast to the good-humoured apathy which our own generation 
witnessed last year. 

The interval which separates the House of Commons of 
Speaker Abbot’s days from the House of Commons of our 
own is not, in point of time, a very long one. The present leader 
of the House was a young and rising member of the assembly 
which sent Burdett to the Tower for an opinion which any one 
at the present day might express with the most absolute impunity. 
The House of Commons is both enormously stronger and enor- 
mously weaker than it was when he first took the oaths at the 
table. It is far too strong to be punctilious about forms, or sen- 
sitive to insults, or jealous of the encroachments of branches of 
the Legislature which are still nominally co-ordinate. On the 
other hand, it has found, in the unshackled public opinion of our 
day, a control which renders the repetition of such scenes impos- 
sible. If it has no longer the rivalry of the Crown or the House 
of Lords to dread, neither can it indulge in the freaks of despotism 
of which Speaker Abbot was the organ. 


(To be continued.) 


MEMORIALS OF THOMAS HOOD.* 


byes multitude of memoirs and personal sketches which cha- 
racterizes the present age has been known to tempt the most 
of readers to express a wish that half of the published 
iographies of any year could be suppressed altogether. It is 
only with awe that we can attempt to realize in thought the 
enormous and ever-expanding growth which the portion of the 
British Museum consecrated te books of this class is ere long 
destined to attain. We have heard splenetic individuals main- 
tain that the nuisance has already reached a pitch at which the 
legislature ought to interfere by the enactment of a “ Biography 
Law,” and the promulgation of a canon of prohibited degrees of 
kin, within which no writer of a life may lawfully stand to the 
subject whose life is to be written by him. There is no doubt a 
strong primdé facie case for restraining near relatives from ordi- 
narily becoming biographers, the stronger perhaps in each 
ticular instance in proportion to the degree in which it is reall 
expedient or advisable that the life should be written at all. 
The laudable reverence of an affectionate son or grandson is apt 
to draw the recorder of departed greatness or amiability into a 
minuteness of detail and an exaggeration of the importance of 
circumstances connected with his theme, incompatible alike with 
critical impartiality, and with the most judicious appreciation of 
those points of character which mainly deserve to be recorded. 
Wherever the feelings and opinions of the biographer on the 
topies which are to form the material of the biography 
are visibly more derivative than original, and are directly 
derived from the person whose moral portrait he draws, 
the result is less properly a biography than un autobiography 
in a false position and taken from a wrong point of view. 
Much of the extraordinary value of Boswell’s representation of 
Johnson is due to the fact that, with all his reverence and admi- 
ration for every dogmatic judgment or prejudice of his hero, 
Boswell’s whole type of mind was originally and incon- 
vertibly stamped in an entirely different mould. Had Bos- 
well been able to Johnsonize his own character as thoroughly 
as his unquestionably sincere spirit of hero-worship may pro- 
bably have led him to wish, his diary would have reduced itself 
to the pompous delineation of an inflated and unreal image ot his 
truly great idol. Yet there is much to be said on the other side 
in favour of allowing free trade in biography to all who may feel 
themselves bound to write their reminiscences of those whom 
they admire. If‘ the shape and colour of a mind and life” be 
worth preserving, there is necessarily much registered by the 


* Memorials of Thomas Hood. Collected, Arranged, and Edited by his 
ter; with a Preface and Notes by his Son. 2 vols. 
1860, 
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minute and unconscious photographic observation of daily family 
intercourse, and likely to be so accurately registered in no other 
way, upon which the truth and depth of the representation greatly 
depend. The view of a character taken by the nearest familiar 
observer may not be so complete as a whole, so consistent, or so 
impartial as the more artistic sketch of the same subject drawn 
from a further distance by the independent critic. The first 
may sin in exaggerative embodiment of insignificant peculiarities, 
as the last in suppression of relevant details for the sake of a 
strongly-marked unity of outline. But as the lapse of a few 
years filters away from the mind of the public the traces of 
its vague, and often factitious, sentimental familiarity with 
the personal characters of public or semi-public men of the 
time, the raw material for a new judgment which students of 
the social history of the last generation will find in the family 
photographs is often useful to correct or confirm the dicta of 
contemporary criticism. The evil cf injudicious garrulity cures 
itself by the kind oblivion which time brings for all who do not, 
and for many who do, deserve to be remembered; while in the 
case of those who are remembered, the needless chaff is gradually 
winnowed away, and the few solid grains of truth remain. 


It is not everybody who has the gift of making his letters a 
fair and living image of his mind and life. But where that power 
has been liberally given by nature, a series of letters forms the 
best possible basis for a memoir. Even a great writer of merely 
military despatches, like Casar or the Duke of Wellington, 
impresses his own mark so strongly upon his commentaries that 
his character and history might be evolved from them alone. 
And where the writer of the series is by nature or profession 
more noteworthy for his written or spoken words than for action, 
the judicious editor will leave the letters to tell their own tale 
with no more extraneous comment or preface than is needed to 
jiece the story together. The “Life and Letters” of Sydney 

Smith were harmonized with great skill by his daughter into a 
very full and true portrait of the great clerical wit whose social 
intimates are now fast leaving the stage. Many of the younger 
generation, who only knew, as flatly retailed by tradition, the 
os jocularity of the metropolitan canon, have learned from 
the bodily proofs of his delightful letters and his cheerful, earnest 
life, to revere and to love Sydney Smith as a man and a hard- 
working country parson. ‘The Memorials of Thomas Hood, lately 
published by his son and daughter, may be said to be almost 
> apn d successful in reproducing for those who were not person- 

y acquainted with him the features of the popular writer of the 
Comic Annuals of a quarter of acentury ago. Thecharacteris mainly 
drawn in the words of Hood’s own letters, and the running com- 
mentary of personal history very modestly and delicately drawn 
by his daughter, Mrs. Broderip. It is only now and then that 
Mr. Thomas Hood the younger has fallen into the not unpar- 
donable weakness of looking at his father’s literary grandeur 
from rather too near a point of view. The legitimate filial feel- 
ing that Hood never met with his full deserts in life has made his 
figure, as conceived by his son, loom rather too gigantically upon 
the canvas. The same impression of unreality is produced by 
such an exaggeration as if we were looking at a reduced copy of 
the huge Farnese Hercules, in which the statuary insisted on 
maintaining the originally disproportioned marking of the 
muscles. In writing the * Song of the Shirt,” Hood wrote a 
very graceful, muderately strong, and rather one-sided poem, 
which happened to fall in exactly with the popular sentiment of 
the time. Many of his serious poems intrinsically deserve to be 
rated far more highly, though none of them achieved so imme- 
diate and so loud a recognition of their success. But neither on 
the ground of the actual merit and popularity of the ‘Song of 
the Shirt,” nor even in consideration of the undeniably high 
level of his writings altogether, did Hood ever rise to being, as 
his son supposes, such an ideal object of “the people’s love” and 
such a “lover of the people,” as imperatively to demand the 
national apotheosis of a burial in Westminster Abbey by his 
public services as a man of genius. 


But, although hé'does not lie in Westminster Abbey, Hood 
was a man of genius, and worked as only genius can work. 
The cheerfulness and the heroism of genius are visible through 
his letters and his life, as they are (and we mean no disparage- 
ment by the comparison) in the acting of a Liston or a Grimaldi. 
Never in easy circumstances after a loss in business arising 
from no fault of his own—never strong, and rarely well or free 
from anxiety as to his health and life—obliged for years to exile 
himself and his family for the sake of cheapness, and to change 
his foreign camping-ground, and waste time and money in 
running hither and thither for the sake of his health, which 
always grew worse and worse,—Hood maintained an elasticity of 
spirit and a freshness of imagination which would appear mar- 
vellous under the circumstances if it were not that these endow- 
ments made the circumstances themselves easier to bear. Pro- 
bably Hood had no particular turn towards any business or 
profession but that of writing; but it might almost be thought 
that, with such health and such anxieties, no ordinary professional 
routine, or even drudgery, could well prove so irksome and so 
wearing as the duty of coining money through the quips and 
cranks of a humorous brain. Hood's profession (or bread- 
study, Brotwissenschaft, as the Germans call it) was to write 
Comic Annuals; and in that art he has not yet found a superior. 
Youthful admirers of the modern humour of Punch may be 
unwilling to believe that the polish and elaboration of twenty 


years have not raised the level of the art of comicality higher 
than it was when William the Fourth was king. Yet it is true 
that not one of the eminent writers of nonsense whom Punch 
has, from first to last, numbered among his contributors, hag 
ever possessed the trick of writing nonsense at once sheer 

ludicrous and decidedly interesting to the same measure ag 
Thomas Hood. A joke in Punch is a joke—sometimes an 
excellent one, sometimes—as in the case of a long-sustained 
Comic Blackstone or Comic History of England—a very dull 
one. But when you are once through it, it is done with, 
The mind of the reader knows it too well to appreciate it ag 
new any more; and it is soon pushed off the throne which 
it occupied for a moment as the world’s last joke by another 
bran-new specimen in the same style. Hood’s imagination 
marked his comic writing with a most unique air, so to 
speak, of continuous discontinuity. Every fresh blunder into 
nonsense was so quiet and unexpected as to be quite natural, and 
80 appropriate in virtue of its being so hopelessly out of place, 
It was all in keeping with a basis of bottomless absurdity, which 
appeared to support it in the most logical manner. A typical 
instance may be quoted, almost at random, from his English 
servant’s “Journey up Mount Blank with Master,” in the de. 
scription of the glaciers. ‘Think of a man in a fustian jacket 
and overalls, with a frame and squares of glass and a lump of 
putty on his back, and you've not got it at all. It’s the same 
with the Mer de Glace. Think of a mare made of glass, and 
that’s not it.” It may gravely be said of Hood's fun, in con- 
trast to the received fun of Punch (as of Hood’s style of cari- 
cature in contrast to the well-drawn illustrations of modern 
manners by Leech) that the older humorist was at the head‘of 
the idealist school of nonsense, while the younger ones aim at 
realism alone. 

Hood’s single novel, Zylxey Hail, is of unequal merit, and 
not strongly stamped with the unique and spontaneous character 
of his lighter prose. His poems are highly enriched with grace 
and preitiness of conceit, and with general tenderness of senti- 
ment. They are so good of their kind, that it is not obvious at 
the first glance why they are not the very best. Perhaps his 
imagination, clear and varied as it was, was deficient in the con- 
tinuity and concentrativeness which must be united in the 
highest poetical minds of all. It is more difficult for an actor 
who has succeeded to the full in comedy to become a great 
tragedian than for the tragedian to display comic power at an 
advanced stage of his career. The discursive luxuriance of 
Hood’s wit may in itself have proved a hindrance to the full 
exercise of the poetical power which he certainly possessed, and 
all the more when the development and expression of this wit 
was in sober earnest his main profession. 

But it is not too much to say that his letters are most delight- 
ful. He was a voluble correspondent, and the spirit of his de- 
scriptions and digressions into the ludicrous seems never to have 
flagged. It is really curious to see what an irrepressible flow of 
imagery and oddity comes from his pen when he writes as an 
amateur. To professed punsters of a more cynical temperament 
it probably would be a relaxation to write seriously, not to say 
dully, out of business hours. Hood's letters contain everywhere 
the most transparent proofs of his thoroughly genial and affec- 
tionate nature. Some of them, written’ to little children at the 
sea-side, or in the country, are models of a pretty and kindly 
humour which would be alike appreciated in one way by his 
juvenile correspondents, and in a wider sense by older critics 
who might see the letters. It is the perfection of comic art to 
write nonsense with which young and old can equally sympathize. 

One of the letters, written in a more serious style, we must 
reproduce at length. , It is almost the last letter Hood ever 
wrote. Sir Robert Peel never made a more graceful and bene- 
volent use of the Royal funds at his disposal as Premier for the 
relief of literary talent in distress, than when he relieved Hood 
from anxiety as to the maintenance of his family in case of his 
own death, by offering to confer a life-pension upon any one of 
those dear to him whom Hood should name. Hood's own life 
was then so precarious, or rather so clearly doomed to an early 
close, that a_gift to himself would have been comparatively ot 
little use. Hood naturally selected his wife for the pension. 
He was deeply touched, both at the unexpected favour, and at 
the manner in which it was conferred, as he had no perso 
relations with the Prime Minister. He was surprised to learn, 
as many others will be surprised to find from his memorials, 
that Sir Robert Peel was, or believed himself to be, familiar with 
everything Hood had ever written. The whole correspondence 
on the subject does equal honour both to Hood and to Peel; and 
the letter we subjoin is touchingly simple, free from the slightest 
taint of vanity, and true. 

Dear Str,—We are not to meet in the flesh. Given over by my physi 
cians and by myself, I am only kept alive by frequent instalments of m 
port wine. In this extremity I teel a comfort for which I cannot refrain 
from again thanking you, with all the sincerity of a dying man, and, at the 
the same time, bidding you a respectful farewell. Thank God, my mind is 
composed, and my reason undisturbed, but my race as an author is run 
My physical debility finds no tonic virtue in a steel pen, otherwise I 
have written one more paper—a forewarning one—against an evil, or the 
danger of it, arising from a li movement in which I have had some 
share, a one-sided humanity, opposite to that Catholic Shaks jan sym- 
pathy which felt with King as well as Peasant, and duly estimated the mortal 
temptations of both stations. Certain classes at the poles of Society are 
already too far asunder; it should be the duty of our writers to draw them 
nearer by kindly attraction, not to aggravate the existing repulsion, and 
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jace a wider moral gulf between Rich and Poor, with Hate on the one side | 
and Fear on the other. But I am too weak for this task, the last I had set 
myself. It is death that stops my pen, you see, and not the pension. God 
bless you, Sir, and prosper all your measures for the benefit of my beloved 


country. 
I “a the honour to be, Sir, your most grateful and obedicnt servant, 
Tuos. Hoop. 


The expression of regret for the possible chance of having himself 
encouraged or misled sectarian ragemmer 4 in behalf of the poor 
as against the rich, was no doubt tinged with Hood’s personal 
feeling towards Peel for the benefit he had just received. As he 
lay upon what he knew to be his deathbed, arranging and revising 
the memories and interests of his life, as most men so dying pro- 
bably do, it was natural that the unforeseen kindness coming 
from a great and rich man should strike him forcibly as a sort of 
dumb protest against the common philanthropic platitude that 
great and rich people only care for themselves. Hood’s own 
errors in encouraging through his writings any such morbid 
obliquity of vision were at most few ; but it is not the less credit- 
able to the unswerving honesty of his nature that he should have 
felt and expressed even a supererogatory degree of penitence for 
them. It may be doubted whether there are not or have not been 
among the popular luminaries and “lovers of the people” some 
who would have received the same benefit under the same cir- 
cumstances without the smallest gratitude, and snarled over it as 
if it were only a niggardly instalment of an overdue national 
debi to themselves for the use, or abuse, of their genius in setting 
one class of the nation against another. 


CURIOSITIES OF CRIME.* 


Sige is a very amusing book. 'The author has been for nearly 
thirty years on the detective staff of the Edinburgh Police, 
and appears to deserve the high reputation which his editor 
ascribes to him. ‘he number of his stories nearly corresponds 
with that of the years he has been employed. He states that he 
has selected them from upwards of two thousand cases which 
have come under his treatment. In the course of this large ex- 
perience, acquired principally in Edinburgh, he became intimately 
familiar with every den of vice and crime, and almost every 
sharper, prostitute, thief, and receiver of stolen goods within the 
sphere of his employment; and thus it seems at last that scarcely 
any offence could be committed without his finding himself in pos- 
session of some knowledge useful for its detection. This thorough 
mastery of his subject would of course be more easily attainable in 
Edinburgh than ina muchlarger city. It would probably be impos- 
sible for any one man, however gifted, to arrive at an equally com- 
prehensive knowledge of the criminal world of London, or to 
make those exhaustive searches after thieves or stolen property 
which gained for Mr. M‘Levy his character for almost unerring 
skill. . ‘Under any circumstances, however, he would have shown 
himself to possess the highest qualifications for his business. 
He speaks with pardonable pride of the keenness of his percep- 
tion by hearing, sight, and touch. He shows himself to possess 
abundant courage, strength, and endurance, unwearied patience, 
fine observation, ready invention, and prompt judgment. He 
seems to have known everything about everybody habitually en- 
gaged in disturbing the peace of Edinburgh; and if a stranger 
appeared in its low haunts his eye was instantly upon him and 
his mind ceaselessly directed to discovering what had brought 
him within his jurisdiction. 

Among a number of equally good stories, it is difficult to 
choose an example to illustrate the character of the book. The 
duties of the police are various, and’ the drollest as well as the 
most affecting scenes come under their daily notice. Gentlemen 
who have been drunk, and either stupid or disorderly, claim or 
receive their attention frequently. One of the many persons 
who have reason to be grateful to M‘Levy was a sailor, who came 
and told him that he had been boarded and robbed the night 
before, second watch, by a nest of pirates, in a creek called 
Galloway’s Close. He explained that he had had too much grog, 
and got hazy about the eyes, “so that we couldn't see the enemy 
nohow until fairly boarded ; and now it’s all up with my cargo.” 
He was just off a voyage, with 28/., in notes, in his pocket, “ and 
wanted to have a scour among the ing up in this dangerous 
sea ;” and so got robbed of ee ce ut a piece of sealskin, 
with an inch or two of pigtail. M‘Levy says he had no great 
hopes of the sailor’s case. The complainant could not tell which 
among several women took his money. He mentioned, as bearing 
part in the amusements of the evening, four girls who were very 
well known to M‘Levy as residing in a Mrs. Hill’s establish- 
ment; but they were experienced hands, and so well up to 
“planking” such an easily disposed of article as bank-notes, 
that to get hold of the thieves was making scarcely any progress. 
M‘Levy thought, in opposition to the opinion of other detectives, 
that they must in the first place avoid the house. To go to the 
den of these creatures would be simply to put them on their guard. 
And, besides, he calculated that the thieves would go a-shopping 
at all hazards. He says that the moment women of this class 

et hold of more money than will serve them for their crying 
immediate wants, including the eternal whisky, their very first 


‘thought is dress. Proceeding upon this theory, M‘Levy, accom- 


panied by one or two constables, betook himself to the Bridges, 


where are the shops most frequented by women of this stamp. 
The thieves had had time enough to sleep off the effects of the 
whisky, and to awake to the startling conviction that each had 
a bundle of notes in her pocket which it was necessary she 
should scatter by purchasing new clothes. If he met the women 
he would be able to read money in their eyes. In general, he 
thinks, he could tell with certainty whether any windfall had 
come in the way of members of the class over which he exercises 
supervision. Nothing but money can make them look happy, 
and their happiness has a kind of hysterical excitement about 
it which carries a mark to a good observer. M‘Levy’s 
experience did not deceive him in the present case. A 
watching for an hour, he observed Helen Mossman and 
Grace Edwards coming out of a respectable shop, each with a 
neatly tied up draper’s bundle. “I kept my eye upon them. 
They had the happiness of shopping in their hearts, and were 
babbling as money-holders do.” In the midst of their 
talk they met Agnes Pringle and Mary Cameron bouncing out 
of another shop, where they also had been getting their neat 
paper parcels, and then they commenced a quadruple conversa- 
tion. “Iwas innohurry. Here I had Jack’s Nell and Moll 
and Grace and Agnes all in a neat clump, while if I had taken 
the advice given to me I might not have had one of them ;” for a 
visit to Mrs. Hill’s would have sent out her daughter upon a 
hunt after the girls to tell them to keep out of the way until 
perhaps every penny of the 28/. was gone. M‘Levy’s men were 
now behind him, so he stepped up to the ladies and desired them 
to walk in a particular direction. At this moment Jack came ' 
up, crying out, “ All right! Direct for port. Four passengers 
and a valuable cargo.” Presently M‘Levy said, “This way, 
ladies—step in,” and soon began to unload the prizes. Making 
allowance for the purchases and a few drams, he got either from 
the girls or at the house almost the whole of Jack's 28/. The 
thieves and the receiver were also brought to punishment. 

It will occur to any one who may have read these few 
specimens of M‘Levy’s style, that although there may be 
other officers who could have done his deeds, there can 
be hardly one besides himself who could have written his 
descriptions of them. If the work before us be really the 
genuine unadulterated composition of an Edinburgh detective, 
we must ascribe to its author very great and varied talent. 
Here and there in the book occurs half a page or a page in 
which he attempts something like fine writing or far-fetched 
thought, but in general he tells what he did and how and why 
he did it in simple and clear language, scarcely using a word 
too much. He impresses us with the belief that he has all that 
devotion to his calling which marks the real artist. His thoughts 
are always init. He observes everything, and no observation 
that he makes is thrown away. One morning as he was walking 
to the police-office he saw coming towards him two well-known 
personages who wore a cheerful aspect, and as they passed a 
certain shop darted into it a look of humorous triumph 
which was not lost upon M‘Levy. On his arrival at the 
office he heard that this very shop had been broken 
into from behind during the night, and a quantity of silks carried 
away. He was able to promise that he would produce the 
robbers and the booty in a couple of hours, and he kept his 
word. Another of his triumphs was the conviction of a noted 
thief, called “‘ The Bolter,” who had long eluded the police chiefly 
by his recklessness in leaping from high windows. He was 
known to have cleared out a watchmaker’s shop in Stirling, 
and to have disposed of the stolen property in London. Bein 
thus what is called “flush,” M‘Levy expected him in his old 
haunts in Edinburgh, whither he would be sure to come 
to spend his money among his old friends. He came, and 
took up with a girl whose abode M‘Levy traced, and sur- 
prised the pair in bed at midnight. “The Bolter,” true to his 
reputation, jum in his shirt from the window, into the 
arms of an officer who had been placed in expectation of 
that movement. But “The Bolter’s” lodging contained 
not a trace of the property he was accused of stealing. 
Not an article of the Stirling watchmaker’s stock but had 
melted away in London. M‘Levy began to apprehend the 
disappointment of a verdict of ‘“ Not Guilty,” and was 
meditating whether he could make sure work by getting 
some other charge inst the prisoner, who was just 
then detained at the office, and was whispering through the 
window-bars to his sweetheart standing in the close. At that 
moment the words “ Run and make away with the boots,” 
reached M‘Levy’s acute ear, and taught him that for that article 
of his fashionable outfit “The Bolter” had not thought it 
necessary to pay out of the money with which he was so “ flush.” 
The boots were promptly seized, and when the Stirling char, 
failed, as M‘Levy feared it would, they furnished means for the 
conviction of “The Bolter,” who got seven years as an old 
offender entirely through the quickness of M‘Levy’s hearing. 

It will be seen from this and other cases that there was 
nothing out of the way inthe methods adopted by M‘Levy. His 
success appears to be due to the diligent use and improvement 
of the faculties which nature gave him, and to his untiring assi- 
duity in his pursuit. As we most of us desire to succeed ‘in life 
—although not perhaps in the exact line chosen by M‘Levy—we 
may draw useful lessons, as well as amusement, trom his pages. 
It should be stated that M‘Levy is an Irishman, and worked as 
a hodman in Edinburgh before he entered the police. 


* Curiosities of Crime in Edinburgh during the last Thirty Years. By 
Kdinburgh Police Detective Staff. Edinburgh: Kay. 1861. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN THE TWO SICILIES.* 


fe reputation of the modern hero stands certainly in little 
danger of suffering from the want of a Vates Sacer to 
chronicle his achievements for his own and succeeding times. 
Everybody's story is sure of being thoroughly well told. No 
sooner does a promising piece of prey, however remote, pre- 
sent itself than the horizon blackens around with literary 
eagles, keen-sighted, strong upon the wing, and resolutely bent 
upon a feast. Last summer they mustered bravely in Sicily, 
lay thick for a few weeks on the sides of the Apennines, and 
settled down at last for a regular banquet amidst the frenzy-driven 
population of Naples. Be the crisis political, social, or physical—a 
revolution, an earthquake, or a battle—some enterprising Special 
Correspondent is quickly on the spot, with eyes and ears open, 
and pencil in hand, to take a note of the proceedings. In the 
wake of the journalists follow the composers of books of travel, 
to pick up what morsels of intelligence haste or repletion may 
have obliged the rapacity of their forerunners to thenton, and 
to afford the subject-matter a more orderly and systematic treat- 
ment than can be hoped for by writers who date their despatches 
from drum-heads or empty saddles, and who have no notion at 
the beginning of a letter what it may be their duty to record 
before reaching its close. In this second class, Captain Forbes 
has already earned an honourable post, and his account of the 
Garibaldian campaign will still further establish his reputation 
as a straightforward and entertaining narrator. It is to be re- 
gretted that he should think it necessary to ornament his story 
with occasional pieces of fine writing of a rather cumbrous and 
commonplace description, and that he should indulge himself in 
irregularities of grammatical construction that frequently render 
his meaning a little obscure. For one thing, he is fond of em- 
ploying a sort of “nominative absolute,” which, though very 
usual in Italian, is apt at first to puzzle an English reader. 
For instance, speaking of his boatmen at Melazzo, he says— 
“ Unarmed, they declined to pay any attention to me, until a little 
muscular action convinced them that I was in earnest.” It 
would at first seem that it was the boatmen who were unarmed, 
but Captain Forbes apparently is speaking of himself. Again, 
“after broiling under a relentless sun for half an hour, Clary 
arrives, rather out of breath,” ought certainly to mean that it was 
Clary who broiled, and not the people whom he kept waiting, which 
is what the author means to say. Sometimes the language is still 
more completely confused :—* Some of the dens, when crammed 
with humanity and an utter contempt for what we deem cleanly 
necessities of existence, must have then foul in the extreme.” 
Thucydides himself would scarcely have ventured on so bold a 
departure from the ordinary rules of construction, and as Captain 
Forbes does not, in all probability, aspire to the dignity of having 
his meaning elucidated by an army of scholiasts and annotators, 
he would do well, we think, to give a little labour to removing 
the blemishes which haste or carelessness has at present left to 
disfigure his very pleasant little book, which in other respects is 
a really satisfactory account of the campaign. Everybody who 
puzzled over newspaper accounts of the battles of last autumn 
will be grateful to him for some capital plans, which, with his 
descriptions, make everything distinct ; and Liberal enthusiasts 
will be delighted with a photographic portrait of King Francis 
Il. which looks as insidious, mean, and cruel as his worst 
enemies could wish to paint him. 

Captain Forbes joined the revolutionary army at Palermo on 
the 18th of June; and his accounts, therefore, of Garibaldi’s 
disembarcation, and of the first engagements by which he made 
good his position on the island, are the result, not of personal 
observation, but were derived in every instance from witnesses 
whom he considered reliable. From Palermo, however, to Naples, 
he marched with the advancing force, and travelled frequently 
in the company of the Dictator. He found Palermo in the 
wildest confusion. Portions of the town were in absolute ruins ; 
churches, monasteries, and palaces, bore witness, in their charred 
and shattered walls, to the severity of the recent bombardment ; 
and the High-streetswas still impassable for carriages from the 
remains of barricades, which past experience has rendered the 
Palermitans great adepts at constructing, and which, in the pre- 
sent instance, sometimes reached the first floors of the houses. 
Captain Forbes gives a spirited account of the advance upon 
Melazzo, and the long engagement by which the Garibaldians 
forced their entrance into the town. It was here that the 
Dictator had perhaps the most extraordinary of the series of 
escapes which have won him the useful reputation of miraculous 
invulnerability. There had been a charge of Neapolitan cavalry 
down one of the entrances to the town for the purpose of re- 
taking some captured guns ; and the Garibaldians had opened so 
hot a fire upon the enemy from the walls on either side that the 
Neapolitan commander halted and endeavoured to return. 
Garibaldi, however, with two officers and a handful of Guides, 
barred the way, and on being summoned to surrender sprang at 
the officer’s bridle and cut him down. Several Royalist troopers 
galloped up to their leader’s aid, and a murderous hand to hand 
fight ensued. One of the party knocked over three troopers andthe 
horse of a fourth with the four barrels of his revolver, and the 
main body of the cavalry charged back at last leaving their guns 
behind them. 


The crossing of the Faro and the victorious march t 
Calabria seem to have been the greatest fun, and to have bee, 
thoroughly appreciated by all parties concerned. The marygl. 
lous with which garrisons succumbed, strong 
opened their gates, and a considerable army melted away befon 
a few thousand irregulars, will ever remain one of the curiositig 
of warfare. King James’ exclamation, ‘C'est impossible,” 
must often have been on the lips of the Neapolitan monarch 4 
he heard, day after day, of the discomfiture of his best general, 
and the triumphs of the little army which was soon to sweep him 
from his capital. At every Calabrian village on their route 
heard that the Royalists were in full flight, a few miles a-head; 
and the Dictator rode in amidst the tears and kisses of a frantic 
population, and fervent ejaculations to “il nostro secondo Jegy 
Christu.”” All the strange stories which have been generally 
regarded as mythical exaggerations are completely confirmed by 
Captain Forbes’ ocular testimony. On one occasion, when on 
their way from Reggio to San Giovanni, he found himself, with 
an officer named Nullo, and half a dozen Guides, suddenly sur. 
rounded by two squadrons of lancers. Instead of yielding them. 
selves prisoners, the Guides drew their revolvers, and Nullo 
summoned both squadrons to surrender. The Neapolitan officer 
naturally inquired, to whom? and Nullo drew an entirely imagj 
nary picture of a Garibaldian force in ambush, which was reacy, 
unless terms were yielded, to open fire at once. The cav 
accordingly fell back behind the town-bridge, which Nullo de. 
cided should be regarded as the outpost of the two armies. Two 
Guides were stationed on it to represent the Garibaldian army, 
and a third sent back post-haste to the Dictator, to hurry him 
forward for a personal negotiation. Almost all the officers 
appear to have been completely disaffected, and the men fright. 
ened out of their wits by the prestige which the Sicilian 
successes had already won for the revolutionists. Captain 
Forbes says, that there were 25,000 of them scattered in batches 
along the track of the advancing force, and this on a mountain 
road where every hour they passed positions which a few reso- 
lute men might have held against any odds. ‘ He has behaved 
magnificently” was the gentle euphemism in use among the 
Garibaldians for those Royalist officers who deserted their colours 
with the greatest alacrity, and induced the largest number of 
privates to follow their example. 

In the course of the journey northwards, Captain Forbes had 
several rather narrow escapes. Once, when he was bathing from 
a boat near Reggio, a Neapolitan cruiser bore down upon him; 
and his own boatmen, thinking him a dangerous cargo, hoisted 
sail, and did their best to make off withouthim. He fortunately 
got hold of the rudder just in time to frustrate their benevolent 
intentions; and the appearance of some Garibaldian troops in- 
duced the cruiser to depart in quest of some easier prey. He 
was afterwards taken aise ty a too zealous sergeant, near 
St. Giovanni, as a Neapolitan spy. The sergeant, being unable 
to read, was unconvinced by Pe ass, mounted the captive’s 
horse in triumph, and carried him: off to the Syndic’s house ; and 
then, not content with posting a sentinel at the door, sat 
ona box in the room, watching his prey, with his musket cocked 
between his legs, ready for an escape. A Sicilian colonel, who 
came up later, insisted that his dialect was Sicilian, and that his 
dress—a blue Chinese jacket and Tartar wide-awake—put his 
treacherous intentions beyond all reasonable doubt. Captain 
Forbes came with the Dictator into Naples, and has several good 
stories of that very noisy event. One is creditable to the good 
taste, at least, of the Neapolitan rabble. When the tumult of 
the first Sunday night was at its height, an aide-de-camp an- 
nounced from the window of the Palazzo d’Angri, where Gari- 
baldi was staying, “Il Dittatore dorme ;” and that part of the 
Toledo was cleared as if by magic, and always remained so. 
another occasion the author had an amusing conversation with a 
dealer in Venetian glass, who began expressing his intense alarm 
lest the threatened bombardment from St. Elmo should be carried 
into effect. On being told, ‘Oh, if they fire upon the town, 
they will be attacked forthwith,” he replied, ‘‘ But some shots 
may come into my house—anything would be better than that.” 
“ Oh, that will not matter ; they willsoon be brought to reason.” 
“Ma, signore, figuratevi il mio crustallo.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


W{OME persons are still found who accuse Crébillon fits 
s Choderlos de Laclos, and Diderot of having calumniated the 
eighteenth century in their novels. To these critics we would 
only say, read the Souvenirs du Marquis de Valfons,* and 
judge for yourselves. We do not mean to insinuate that the 
noble marquis was particularly notorious as a rake, a gambler, 
ora bully. He was neither better nor worse than the other 
habitués of Madame de Pompadour’s drawing-room ; and if this 
statement is deemed to express praise, let it be taken as such. 
We only maintain that these Souvenirs, unquestionably in- 
teresting and clever though they be, confirm all our previous 
ideas respecting the Regency and the reign of Louis XV. 
Open them at random, and you are sure to meet with the 
totype of the Chevalier de Faublas or of Manon Lescaut. 
Marquis de Valfons relates, in a very graphic manner, the prin- 


* The 


ign of Garibaldi in the Two Sicilice, A Personal Nar- 
rative. By 


Stuart Forbes, R.N. 


* Souvenirs du Marquis de Valfons. Publiés son arriére petit neveu, 
le Marquis de Valfons, Paris: Dentu. London’ Jeffs. ” 
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cipal events of his life, beginning with the year 1719, and taking 
us as far as 1786, when the old society was already tottering on 
its foundations, and feeling the premonitory signs of the 
approaching storm. He seems to have distinguished himself 
by his valour and presence of mind during the Seven Years’ 

ar; he fought at the battles of Fontenoy, Rocoux, and 
Lawfeld, and his accounts of strategical operations betray the 
hand of an experienced officer. His military duties, however, 
did not prevent him from qualifying as a courtier, and he tells us 
naively enough the difficulty he had in keeping on good terms 
with Choiseul and D’Argenson, the rival Ministers of the day. 
Love affairs occupy a conspicuous part in the Souvenirs of the 
Marquis de Valfons; nor could it be otherwise when we find 
him honoured with the intimate friendship of those two well- 
known roués, the Duc de Richelieu and the Cardinal de Rohan. 
The description he gives us of the Cardinal’s palace at Saverne, 
and of the festivities which were constantly going on there, is 
the best part of the whole volume. 

Two hundred years ago, portrait-writing was a very fashion- 
able style of composition in French society. Madlle. de yon! 
had set the example by publishing her Grand Cyrus, a boo 
which, although insufferably dull, still deserves to be studied, 
because it introduces to us, under fictitious names, a number of 
well-known historical characters. The taste for portraits soon 

ew into a positive mania, and, not satisfied with seeing their 
eatures reproduced by Lebrun, Mignard, or Rigaud, the heroes 
and heroines of the Fronde must needs get some be tw author 
to draw up for them a kind of detailed passport, in which all their 
qualities, both physical and mental, were blazoned forth and 
carefully enumerated. The Galerie des Portraits de Mademoi- 
selle* is the most celebrated specimen of that class of writings. 
Collected in 1659 by M. de Segrais, secretary of Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier, it includes no less than one hundred and fifty-two 
portraits from various hands, which, after going the round of all 
the Paris salons of the time, are now printed, revised, and anno- 
tated for the benefit of posterity. Two or three chapters in this 
recueil have long been familiar to the students of French litera- 
ture; for instance, the portrait of Madame de Sévigné, by 
Madame de la Fayette, and that of La Rochefoucauld, by him- 
self. Others derive much interest from the fact that they suggest 
a comparison with the less good-natured but perhaps more 
truthful sketches drawn by Bussy-Rabutin, in his Histoire 
Amoureuse des Gaules. M.de Barthélemy has enriched the pre- 
sent edition with some valuable notes, an index, and a few hitherto 
unpublished pieces from the Conrart MSS. 

M. Louis de Viel Castel’s account of the Restoration of the 
Bourbonust is written in a very impartial spirit. It is equally 
free from the strong Royalist prejudices which disfigure M. Lubis’ 
narrative, and from the delgueens style under which M. de 
Lamartine attempts to conceal his habitual inaccuracy. M. de 
Vaulabelle’s Histoire des deua Restaurations is the only work of 
the same kind that can be compared with the one we are now 
noticing, but it is written in a less artistic manner than the book 
of M. de Viel Castel; it is a great deal too diffuse, and the mul- 
tiplicity of details prevents us from taking a comprehensive view 
of the whole. M. de Viel Castel’s object is to give us a general 
sketch of the Restoration. He leaves anecdotes and other such 
minutie to memoir-writers or to the columns of the Moniteur ; 
he supplies us with the results of his researches, and not with the 
materials from which his information is derived. The first two 
volumes of the Histoire de la Restauration only bring us to the 
period generally known as the Hundred Days ; but in additiontoa 
narrative of the camprign of 1814, they contain a preliminary 
sketch of the causes which, after having produced the revolution, 
led subsequently to the establishment of the Imperial régime. 
Whilst reading the account of events still within the recollection 
of so many amongst us, we cannot help being struck by the want 
of reliable information which exists respecting several most im- 

ortant facts—the singular undertaking of M. de Maubreuil, for 
instance. On this and on other points further elucidation is needed, 
and we can reasonably suppose that the publication of M. de 
Talleyrand’s memoirs, so long withheld and so 
will solve the historical problems which M. Lonis de Viel Castel 
has been obliged to leave ynanswered. 

The desponding philosophers who persist in regretting the good 
old times, and in consigning the nineteenth century, body and 
soul, to everlasting ruin, should seek counsel from M. Arnould 
Frémy, or rather study the piquant little volume which he has 
just published under the attractive title, Les Maurs de Notre 
Yemps.t Lamentations have become so common lately, and 
stupidity has so marvellously thriven on the worship of the past, 
that it is high time an energetic protest should be entered against 
the detractors of the age in which we live. M. Arnould Frémy 
is perfectly fitted for such a task. He has long been known as 
a moralist and a writer, and the observations which he now pre- 
sents to us, clothed in language worthy of La Bruyére himself, 
are the results of experience, not the sayings of a man who 
merely aims at being smart and witty. Religion, literature, war, 
aristoeracy, democracy—in short, the various elements or prin- 
ciples which are at work around us—suggest to M. Frémy a 


* Galerie des Portraits de Mademoiselle. Nouvelle Edition, avec Notes 
et Introduction, Par Ed. de Barthélemy. Paris: Didier. London: Jeffs. 

+ Histoire de la Restauration. Par M. Louis de Viel Castel. Vols. i, ii. 
Paris: Michel Lévy. London: Jeffs. 

} Arnould Frémy : Les Meurs de Notre Temps. Paris: Librairie Nouvelle, 
London: Jeffs. 


series of chapters, in which the author's remarks assume some- 
times the shape of a lengthened essay, sometimes that of a laconic 
and pithy maxim which impresses itself at once on the memory 
on account of its truth. M.Arnould Frémy is far from being 
blind to the materialist and sceptical tendencies of the present 
day ; but this, he maintains, is no reason why we should sit down 
quietly and allow things to take their own course. He reserves 
his bitterest anathemas for what he calls le bourgeoisisme—that 
is to say, for the exclusive, selfish, and unintelligent vanity which 
characterizes the French middle classes. M. de Balzac was the 
novelist of the bourgeoisie; M. Arnould Frémy is its satirist, and 
the lashes he deals strike home, because they are applied with 
discrimination and in all fairness. The concluding chapter of 
the book will no doubt create much attention, and even be 
violently criticised in some quarters. The subject of it is 
women, and our author maintains, with much talent, the startling 
opinion that beauty is the curse of society. We are quite 
ready to join M. Frémy in deploring that the length of 
Cleopatra’s nose should decide the fate of an_ empire; 
but there is not much hope, we fear, of converting poets 
or novelists to the worship of ugliness. 

What, for instance, would the redeeming feature of Madame 
Derveins be, in M. Louis Enault’s new tale, Hermine,* if she had 
not those personal attractions which, amongst the denizens of the 
demi-monde,seem tocompensate for the wantof every other quality? 
Madame Derveins is the character of M. Enault’s book ; and yet 
the interest she excites is not of that spurious nature which we 
find in the writings of MM. Flaubert and Dumas fils. She is 
made to pay the penalty of her misconduct, whilst the hero, Henri 
de Clavieres, likewise suffers—but not to a sufficient extent—for 
his connexion with a married woman. Amongst the other works 
of imagination lately published in France, we may quote Le 
Spectre de Chdtillon, a kind of historical novel, by M. Elie 
Berthet,+ who has for many years contributed to the feuilleton 
of the Siecle newspaper a series of tales written after the old 
classical Walter Scott model. Discarding for a while the cares 
of politics and the complications of the Italian question, 
M. } ivan Vitu gives us, under the very deceptive title, Contes 
& dormir debout,t eight fantastic sketches which remind us of 
all the eccentricities of Hoffman or Jean Paul. Far from sending 
the reader to sleep, even in a standing ition, some of those 
tales are pares calculated to keep him awake, amidst cir- 
cumstances the most favourable for slumber. Gaston§ is a story 
spe yd written, like all the works of M. Laurent-Pichat, but 

ull of those improbabilities which M. Eugéne Sue and Frédéric 

Soulié made so fashionable twenty years ago; and the views it 
gives us of the perversity of human nature, as illustrated in the 
characters of the Count and the Marquis, are too repulsive to be 
interesting. 

In any enumeration of the most promising writers of what has 
been called the Romantic school, Maurice de Guérin deserves a 
distinct mention ; and if his lite had been spared, he would certainly 
have nares a proud position on the roll of French literature. 
Some readers will remember the magnificent fragment entitled. 
le Centaure, published by the Revue des Deux Mondes, in the: 
number for May 15th, 1840, and introduced to the world under 
the distinguished patronage of George Sand. This piece, striking: 
as it seems to us, is surpassed in depth of feeling and in keen 
perception of the beauties of nature, by several of M. de 
Guérin’s letters, now for the first time collected, and edited, 
with a few other literary scraps, by his most intimate friend, 
M. Trébutien, public librarian at Caen, in Normandy.|| The | 
first volume of this interesting miscellany opens with a preface 
such as M. Sainte-Beuve alone knows how to write; and at the 
beginning of the second we have another biographical introdue- 
tion, containing a number of curious particulars about the private 
life of M. de Guérin. The author of le Centaure spent twelve 
months, or nearly so, at La Chénaie, a house in Brittany, where 

de Lamennais was attempting, in the years 1831—33,. to: 
organize a kind of religious community, semi-regular, seni-- 
secular, destined to bring about the reformation of the Churcla of 
Rome. This circumstance gives additional value to the ser:ond. 
volume of the Religuie; for almost at every page, both of the 
preface and of M. de Guérin’s letters, we find allusion to M{. de 
Lamennais, or to M. Féli (Félicité), as he was playfully called by 
his friends. Descriptions of the life led by the inmates of La 
Chénaie are given here and there, with remarks on a g ociety 
which at that time included men like the Abbés Gerbe:t and 
Lacordaire, Count Montalembert, and M. Sainte-Beuve k iimself. 
Although even then treated with suspicion by the church t > which 
he belonged, M. de Lamennais had not yet come to an open 
rupture, and he was still considered at Chénaie a3 a true 
defender of the faith, misunderstood, and unjustly se +t aside. 
To a future biographer of the famous Abbé, all this pa‘ ct of the 
Reliquie will be invaluable. 

Setting aside all questions about the relative merits of philo- 
sophical or religious systems, it is interesting to se e a man 

* Hermine. Par Louis Enault. Paris: Hachette. London: ; Jeffs. 
P ad Spectre de Chatillon. Par Elie Berthet. Paris: Hachet te, London: 


effs. 
Contes & dormir debout. Par Auguste Vitu. : Hachette. 
works 
i Gaston. Par Laurent-Pichat. Paris: Hachette. Londe m: Jeffs, 
Publié G. 8. Trébr avee une 
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struggling against disadvantages of every description in his 
anxiety to defend and pungee what he deems to be the truth. 
Hence the special merit of the little pamphlet in which M. Huet 
given an account of the life and writings of Bordas-De- 
moulin.* None but an enthusiast would have attempted the task 
to which Bordas-Demoulin applied all his energies—namely, the 
refutation of eclecticism at a time when eclecticism was in France 
a necessary passport to celebrity, and afterwards the restoration 
of the Gallican principle, whilst almost the whole clergy had 
accepted the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. If to these 
circumstances we add the fact that Bivins Denodlin was the 
most unpractical, the most unsocial, the most morose of men, 
and destitute, besides, of all means of support, we can easily 
imagine that life for him was nothing but a weary and painful 
struggle. He died in a hospital, eighteen months ago, leavin 
behind him, amongst other important works, the best Frenc 
history of Cartesian metaphysics with which we are acquainted. 

Of all Voltaire’s works, his voluminous correspondence is in 
some respects the most remarkable. The liveliness and brilliance 
it displays are only equalled by the sterling common sense whic 
was always the great characteristic of the Ferney philosopher. 
If we think for a moment of the numberless occupations of Vol- 
taire whilst in his favourite retreat—building, planting, and colo- 
nizing, besides the claims of authorship—we wonder how he cou'd 
have found time and spirit to keep up on all kinds of subjects a 
regular epistolary intercourse with every person of note through- 
out Europe. The letters already printed in the various editions 
of Voltaire’s Ciuvres complétes form by themselves a goodly 
collection ; the two large octavo volumes lately published under 
the care of MM. Frangois and Saint Mare Girardin have increased 
the series by some hundreds of documents ; and now M. Evariste 
Bavoux presents us with a fresh instalment,+ derived chiefly 
from the archives of the Court of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, but 
including likewise a number of letters addressed by Voltaire to 
Thiriot, Damilaville, and others of his favourite co-philo- 
sophers. The editors have also been fortunate enough to obtain 
for the present publication the loan of a copy of Daniel’s Obser- 
vations critiques sur l’ Histoire de France, full of marginal anno- 
tations in Voltaire’s handwriting. This precious volume, bought 
at Renouard’s sale in 1857 by an English amateur, was obligingly 
communicated to M. Evariste Bavoux, who has thus been enabled 
to give to his work additional interest of an unexpected character. 

Father Daniel corrected by Voltaire is amusing enough, but 
only fancy Thomas 4 Kempis, with autograph remarks by Jean 
Jacques Rousseau! This literary curiosity belongs to M. Tenant 
de Latour, and an enthusiastic description of it may be found in the 
Mémoires Wun Bibliophile—a very agreeable, chatty duodecimo, 
published by that great dealer in political brochures, Dentu. Like 
a true bibliomaniac, M. Tenant de Latour admires tail copies, 
broad margins, large-paper editions, and elegant bindings; but 
he does not confine himself to these professional details, and his 
memoirs are real memoirs, containing, besides the history of his 
library, a great many anecdotes on contemporary men and events. 
The fifteenth letter, particularly, entitled des livres dans les 
bouleversements politiques, may be quoted in support of this 
remark. The garde du corps’ journey from Paris to Ghent during 
the Hundred Days, in company of his Majesty Louis XVIII. 
and of an Elzevir La Rochefoucauld, is very feelingly told. 

M. Amédée Thierry cannot, as an original writer, be placed 
on a level with his brother Augustin; but, on the other hand, 
he is quite free from that mania for theorizing which is the 
great defect of the Lettres sur Histoire de France. Some frag- 
ments of the Récits de l’ Histoire Romainet had already been 
published in the Revue des Deux Mondes; and the learned 
author has now completed them, connected them together, 
and thus given a graphic and correct representation of the 
Roman Empire from the year 467 to the death of Odoacer. 
In the preface to his new volume, M. Amédée Thierry pro- 
tests against the little attention which the history of Rome 
subsequent to the days of Constantine generally meets 
with from the general student. This he ascribes to two 
causes. In the firs, place, our notions of greatness and of 
power are radically false. We associate these qualities uniformly 
witih martial spirit and the fondness for military enterprise ; and 
whe n we represent to ourselves a Roman, it is under the features 
of seme old consul of the times of the Commonwealth, or of some 
orator declaiming in the Forum against the Agrarian laws. Ac- 
cordingly, as soon as the pages of history show us Rome giving 
way to the barbarians, and Roman eloquence shorn of its glory, 
we conclude, without any further examination, that we have 
arrive: at an age of absolute tediousness, and wholly undeserving 
of the most passing notice. The second cause referred to by 
M. Am édée Thierry as deterring many from the study of the 
epoch h e has chosen for consideration is the very epithet assigned 
to it in common parlance. The name of bas-empire has been 
uniform.ly applied by modern historians to that part of which 
Rome wiis the capital, after the: division of the civilized world 
under tvo emperors; and as the adjective bas usually implies 


* Histu're de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Bordas-Demoulin. Par F. 
Huet. Pai ‘is: Michel Lévy. London: Jeffs. 

+ Voltaii*e & Ferney: sa Correspondance avec la Duchesse de Saxe- 
Gotha, §c.| Recueillie et publiée par M. Evariste Bayoux et A. F. Paris: 
Didier. Loz don: Jeffs. 

Récits Histoire Romaine au Cinquidme Sitcle. Par Amédée Thierry. 
Moabro Institut Paris Diller. "Londons Jeffs ’ 


some moral obliquity, some vice or sign of corruption, it 
has been taken for granted that the annals of the bas. 
empire contain nothing except a long unbroken string of 
horrors and crimes of every description. M. Thierry maintaing 
that such a supposition is the reverse of the truth, and he asserts 
that for courage, patriotism, and moral integrity, many of the 
Romans who lived during the period following the reign of Con. 
stantine the Great were not surpassed by the Fabii, the Gracchi, 
and the Claudii of ancient times. The blind hatred of Christi. 
anity which prevailed amongst the French historians of the last 
century has also, observes our author, contributed to spread 
abroad false views respecting the period of the bas-empire ; and, 
finally, we may name, as an additional cause, the deficiency of 
readable information; for Gibbon is too often prejudiced, and 
Lebeau, although learned and conscientious, is so deplorably 
wanting in method that his book cannot be studied with any 
comfort. But whatever may be the talent displayed by the his. 
torian, however great his impartiality, the nature of the subject 
will always render the treatment of it exceedingly difficult, be. 
cause it is almost impossible to throw any unity into a work 
which embraces the annals of two distinct empires, besides the 
rogress of the Christian Church and the history of the bar- 
arians. We think, therefore, that M. Amédée Thierry has done 
very wisely in limiting himself to an account of the twenty-six 
ge which preceded the accession of Theodoric to the throne, 

e has thus been enabled at the same time to avoid the dis. 
cursiveness of Lebeau, and to give, with all necessary details, the 
history of one of the most important periods of the Roman 
empire. 
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Stirling. Messrs. W. tf Payne, H. Payne, F. Payne, Boleno, Hitayard Milano, Barnes, 
Mdme. Bolend C 
andris, 
Commence at Seven. No charge for Booking or Fees to Boxkeepers. 


ROYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN, 

On Monday, and during the week, MY WIFE'S JOURNAL: Mr. Emery, Ashby, and 
Miss K. Terry. After, at Eight o’clock, THE ISLE OF Sf. TROPEZ, in which Mr. Alfred 
Wigan, Emery, and Dewar, Miss Herbert, and Mrs. B. White, will ‘appear, To conclude 
with a New Extravaganza, called ENDYMION; or, the Naughty Boy that Cried for the 
Moon, Commence at Half-past Seven. 


A H. 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN and HIS ng a HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
&e, 


By_the NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY, under the direction of Mr. G. W. MARTIN, at 

EXETER HALL, in ALD of FUNDS for the RELIEF of the COVENTRY WEAVERS, 

on WEDNESDAY EVENING, February 6th, to commence at Eight o’clock precisely, 
ms open at Haif-past Seven. 


PRINCIPALS: 
Madame LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, Mrs. LOCKEY, Mr. LEWIS THOMAS. 
The Band will consist of the Principal Members of the Philharmonic and 


Orchestras. The Choir will number 500 Vocalists, Members of the above Society, being the 
largest chorus ever employed in conjunction with an Orchestral Band in Exeter Hall. 

TICKETS :—Admission, 2s. 6d.; Reserved Area, 5s.; Numbered Stalls, 10s.6d. May be 
had at 14 and 15, Exeter-hall; and the Music Publishers, 


ME: W. S. WOODIN’S NEW ENTERTAINMENT, the 
CABINET OF CURIOSITIES, POLYGRAPHIC HALL, King William-street, 
Charing-cross, This Day, February 2nd, at Three, and Every Evening (except Saturday), at 
Eight. Private Boxes, £1 18.; Stalls and Box Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Amphitheatre, 1s, 
A Pian of the Stalls may be seen and Seats secured (without extra charge) at the Box- 
office, from Ten till Four. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W. 
Patron—H.R.H. The PRINCE CONSORT. 
President—A, J. B. BERESFORD-HOPE, Esq. 
On Wednesday, Febri 6th, at Eight p.m., Mr. JOHN BEL 
Subject—“ The Pour Sistersy or some Notes on the Relationship of 
Subscribers and Artist Workmen may obtain Cards by letter to the Honorary 
GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, Treasurer, 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Hon. Sec. 
13, Stratford-place, W. 


MUSEUM, 


Friday, 
Gatien Tickets for the Course, price 5s., may be had at the Museum, 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN STREET. 
The following COURSES OF LECTURES are about to be commenced :— 


to be delivered on Tuesdays, hen Thursdays, and Fridays, at 12, commencing 
re, £ 


eikie, F.G.S.), lelivered on Mondays, Tu 8s Wedne: , and Th 8, at 

2 p.m., on llth. Fee for the counee, £1 10s. 
ckets and Prospectuses of the School may be had on application. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


PRIVATE ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. ORIGINAL 
PUBLIC ACTS OF CHARLES II., AND ROYAL PROCLAMATIONS, 

MR. WILLIAM SALT having bestowed much time and attention in tracing out and 
seranging the printed copies of Private Acts of King Geo: L., and previous reigns, 
be thankful to any person who can, before lst March, refer him to any collection of such 
Private Acts, so as to enable him to Saprove his List. He will also be glad to hear of any 
sets of the Private Acts, dated before 1814, or of the Original Public Acts, k letter folio, 
sth to 20th Charles IL, or of any collections that have been formed of Royal Procla- 
mations. 
eet, be addressed to WILLIAM SALT, Esq., 28, Park-square, Regent’s-park, 


1st February, 1861. 


APPLIED MECHANICS, by Professor WILLIS, M.A., F.R.S.. 
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Great combination of attraction—Balfe’s New Opera and the Pantomime. The enthu- 
= siastic approbation bestowed by the public on each succeeding representation of 
“Bianca,” places this chef-d’aeuvre of the popular composer pre-eminently above all 
, . $ previous successes, and renders it imperative with the management, in obedience to the 
wishes of their patrons, that it should be repeated every evening until further notice. 
| 
° Albyr t Vallworth, ar irrison. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 
| 
| | 
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2 | 
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| PROFESSOR OWEN, Superintendent of the Natural 
Ps | History Department, British Museum, will commence a course of SIX LECTURES 
| OSSI REPTILLI JSEUM OF PRACTIC rmyn-street, on 
Friday, at the 
S . TWENTY FOUR Lectures on ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, by Dr. Hofmann, F.R.S., to be 
Mondays and Tuesdays, at 10 a.m., commencing llth February. Fee for the 
course, £1, 
FORTY Lectures on MINERALOGY, by Mr. Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S,, to be 
2 . | delivered at 3 p.m. on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, commencin ebrua’ 
: llth. Fee for the course, / 
= 
| mo 
Fre 


